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Courtesy  of  the  Editor 

THE  CLATSOP  COUNTY  COURTHOUSE  in  Astoria,  Oregon  was  built  in  1904 
to  replace  the  earlier  wooden  structure  that  was  on  the  same  site  (centerfold  photo).  The 
building  currently  houses  the  Circuit  and  District  courts,  the  offices  of  the  District 
Attorney,  the  County  Commissioners,  the  County  Clerk,  the  County  Manager,  the 
Juvenile  Department,  the  Assessor  and  Taxation,  and  the  Planning  Department. 


AUDIE  MURPHY,  in  the  role  of  Destry  in  the  1954  movie  of  the  same  name 
said,  “There’s  only  one  thing  that  scares  a  gunslinger:  a  judge  and  a  jury.” 


Perhaps  we  should  add  to  that:  a  sheriff  to  arrest  and  jail  him,  and  also  collect 
his  taxes,  a  court  clerk  to  keep  track  of  his  court  dates  and  payment  of  his  fees,  a 
coroner  to  examine  his  victims,  county  commissioners  who  insure  good  roads  to  the 
jail,  and  a  county  clerk  who  is  in  charge  of  elections  to  fill  some  of  the  foregoing 
offices. 


This  issue  of  Cumtux  pays  homage  to  the  people  who  have  served  in  these 
offices.  There  are  stories  here  of  Clatsop  County’s  judges  and  other  county 
officials,  and  also  about  some  of  our  gunslingers  and  desperados. 
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THE  CLATSOP  COUNTY  COURTHOUSE 

By  Bill  Barrons 


When  I  first  walked  through  the  front 
doors  of  the  county  courthouse  in  1961  as 
a  Coast  Guard  ensign,  a  prominent  sign  on 
the  door  proclaimed  “No  Calks.”  As  a 
Midwesterner,  I  am  not  certain  that  I  knew 
what  that  meant  but  I’d  read  a  few  adven¬ 
ture  novels  about  logging  in  the  Northwest, 
so  I  think  I  made  a  guess.  And  was  I  im¬ 
pressed! 

When  1  next  entered  the  building  in 
1989, 1  was  the  first  county  manager.  Well, 
the  sign  was  gone  --  long  gone,  I  suppose, 
but  it  was  still  a  grand  old  building.  Over 
the  years,  the  bricks  and  mortar  and  marble 
had  seen  a  lot  of  changes.  With  help,  it  will 
see  many  more. 

Home  Rule 

1989  marked  a  major  change  in 
county  government  and  I  was  excited  about 
being  part  of  it.  Clatsop  County  voters  had 
approved  a  county  charter  in  1988,  using 
the  home  rule  authority  granted  by  law  to 
all  Oregon  cities  and  counties.  Most  cities 
had  written  their  own  charters  but  not  many 
counties.  Clatsop  was  the  first  to  provide 
in  the  charter  for  a  county  manager  with 
authority  to  appoint  and  supervise  all  of  the 
department  heads,  including  the  five  who 
had  been  elected  county  officers,  sheriff, 
treasurer,  clerk,  assessor,  and  surveyor.  As 
part  of  this  change,  the  county  commis¬ 
sioners  became  part-time  legislators,  their 
number  was  increased  to  five  from  three 
and  they  were  to  be  elected  from  districts 
by  all  voters  in  the  county.  After  nearly  ten 
years  of  experience,  this  remains  the  form 
of  county  government,  except  that  voters 
decided  to  again  elect  the  sheriff. 

Building  Upgrade 

As  county  manager,  one  of  my  re¬ 
sponsibilities  was  the  maintenance  and 
preservation  of  county  property.  The  old¬ 
est,  largest  and  most  prominent  is  the 
courthouse.  Built  in  1904,  it  had  served 
well  for  more  than  85  years,  but  its  age  was 
beginning  to  show.  A  lot  of  maintenance 
had  been  deferred  in  the  1980s  when  the 


county  suffered  severe  financial  problems 
and  laid  off  many  employees.  These  could 
be  corrected  fairly  easily,  but  what  about 
the  structure  after  nearly  a  century?  Other 
courthouses  in  Oregon  had  been  abandoned 
because  they  were  unsafe.  Was  ours  struc¬ 
turally  sound  so  that  investing  public  dol¬ 
lars  made  sense? 

Before  recommending  expenditures 
to  the  board  of  commissioners,  I  recom¬ 
mended  that  engineers  and  architects  be 
retained  to  do  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
building.  If  they  found  it  was  in  basically 
good  condition,  we  would  then  proceed  to 
upgrade  it  and  extend  its  life  for  many 
years. 

The  board  approved  and  we  started 
the  study.  Probing,  pounding,  and  measur¬ 
ing,  the  engineers  studied  and  evaluated. 
It  took  time,  but  it  was  worth  it.  Their 
report  was  good  news.  The  building  was 
sound  but  there  was  a  lot  of  work  to  be 
done. 

In  1904  earthquakes  were  not  of 
concern.  That  was  true  even  until  recently, 
but  the  old  building  could  not  be  expected 
to  survive  a  quake  of  the  magnitude  that 
was  now  believed  possible  on  the  Oregon 
coast.  Step  one,  improve  the  resistance  to 
an  earthquake.  This  meant  tearing  up  the 
wood  floors  on  the  upper  level  and  secur¬ 
ing  down  a  plywood  deck  before  replacing 
the  flooring.  A  continuous  new  floor  in  the 
attic  and  a  new  roof  deck  followed.  Floor 
joists  on  the  upper  level  and  roof  joists 
were  tied  into  the  walls  with  heavy  bolts. 
Now  the  building  was  rigid  and  more  likely 
to  survive  a  big  shake. 

Interior  painting  throughout,  rest¬ 
rooms  for  the  handicapped,  a  better  office 
for  the  circuit  judge,  carpeting  free  of  tears 
and  tripping  hazards,  removal  or  protection 
of  asbestos,  improved  ventilation,  fire  and 
burglar  alarms,  fire  sprinkler  system,  and 
functioning  heating  controls  all  followed. 

But  the  job  was  not  done.  The  engi¬ 
neers  found  that  the  tile  parapet  walls  at  the 
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top  of  the  structure  were  weak.  Years  of 
exposure  to  rain  and  a  little  freezing  had 
taken  their  toll.  A  few  offices  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  leaks  to  confirm  that  something 
needed  to  be  done  soon.  In  the  fall  of  1997, 
scaffolding  wrapped  the  building  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  as  work  proceeded  to 
repair  the  tiles  and  clean  and  waterproof 
the  exterior. 

Not  all  the  changes  were  expensive. 
Have  you  noticed  that  the  moose  head  is 
gone  from  the  main  lobby?  Well,  lots  of 
people  did,  and  soon.  It  came  down  so  that 
the  lobby  could  be  painted  and  I  thought 
that  the  area  looked  so  much  better  that  1 
said,  “Leave  it  down.”  Did  I  hear  about 
that!  Mostly  it  was  in  good  humor.  One 
phone  call  was  serious.  Carol  Seppa  said 
that  her  family  had  given  the  moose  head 
to  the  county  and  they  would  like  it  back. 
Okay,  but  send  me  something  in  writing 


explaining  the  situation.  She  did  better  than 
that.  She  presented  me  with  a  signed  re¬ 
ceipt  from  the  1940s  as  evidence  of  the 
gift.  So  the  moose  went  home. 

Of  course,  the  story  does  not  end. 
The  county  is  growing  in  population, 
though  slowly,  and  there  are  a  lot  more 
employees  today  to  take  care  of  increased 
responsibilities.  Currently  the  county  is 
looking  at  alternatives  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  next  century.  Add  on  to  the  court¬ 
house?  Move  the  courts  to  a  new  location? 
Turn  the  building  over  to  the  courts  and 
move  all  the  other  offices  out?  No  deci¬ 
sions  have  yet  been  made,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  Clatsop  County  Courthouse  stand¬ 
ing  on  Commercial  opposite  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  since  1904  will  be  serving  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  county  for  many  years  in  the 
future. 


Courtesy  of  the  Editor 

C.J.  Trenchard  was  the  county  judge  when  this  courthouse  was  erected  in  1904. 
The  bronze  tablet  was  made  of  metal  from  the  sunken  battleship  Maine  and  was 
placed  on  the  wall  in  July  1930  by  local  Spanish  War  veterans.  The  elk  head  and  a 
deer  head  still  remain  by  the  entrance. 


Memories  of  the  county 's  top  elected  officials 


CLATSOP  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT 

IN  1950 


By  Thomas  E.  Brownhill 


WHAT  WAS  COUNTY  govern¬ 
ment  like  in  Clatsop  County  in  1950?  For 
one  thing  it  was  the  best  buy  for  the 
money  1  have  ever  encountered  in  the 
field  of  government.  I  entered  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  law  in  Astoria  in  the  fall  of  1950. 
What  I  found  was  a  group  of  elected 
officials  who  were  smart,  experienced, 
very  conscientious  and  very  efficient. 
And,  the  wages  were  low  indeed.  As  I 
came  to  know  each  of  them  and  their 
individual  contribution  to  county  govern¬ 
ment,  1  realized  what  an  unusual  situa¬ 
tion  Clatsop  County  enjoyed.  They  rep¬ 
resent  a  bright  spot  in  the  history  of 
Clatsop  County  that  should  be  recorded. 

Guy  Boyington 

In  1950  Clatsop  County  was  gov¬ 
erned  by  what  was  then  called  a  “county 
court.”  It  consisted  of  the  county  judge, 
who  was  the  presiding  officer,  and  two 
county  commissioners.  All  three  were 
elected  officials.  The  county  judge  was 
not  required  to  have  legal  training.  His 
primary  duties  were  administrative.  He 
did  what  a  county  manager  does  today, 
but  in  addition  he  was  a  judge  of  the 
juvenile  court  and  judge  of  the  probate 
court.  The  county  judge  in  1950  was  Guy 
Boyington,  and  what  a  remarkable  man 
he  was.  He  came  to  Astoria  from  Mon¬ 
tana.  His  background  was  real  estate.  The 
judge  was  tall,  trim  and  partially  bald, 
but  in  1950  had  a  lot  of  dark  in  his  hair 
for  a  man  in  his  seventies.  His  outstand¬ 
ing  physical  features  were  his  bushy 
eyebrows  and  his  voice,  which  could 
boom.  He  had  a  fierce  facade  for  occa¬ 


sions  that  called  for  it.  His  fame  among 
the  big  taxpayers  such  as  the  SP&S  Rail¬ 
road  and  Crown  Zellerbach  was  that  he 
administered  the  county  for  many  years 
without  exceeding  the  6%  limitation. 
What  in  the  world  is  the  6%  limitation? 
At  that  time  the  law  required  a  taxing 
body  to  hold  an  election  to  authorize  a 
tax  levy  that  exceeded  the  average  tax 
levy  of  the  three  preceding  years  by 
more  than  6%.  Because  of  the  high  rate 
of  inflation  that  prevailed  at  that  time, 
such  elections  (commonly  called  budget 
elections)  were  held  every  year  in  most 
school  districts,  cities,  etc.,  but  not  in 
Clatsop  County.  Judge  Boyington  kept 
the  hammer  down  on  costs.  Many  small 
taxpayers  had  no  notion  of  what  was 
going  on,  but  the  big  taxpayers,  who  of 
course  were  knowledgeable,  were  grate¬ 
ful  indeed.  Roads  and  welfare  required 
the  most  money.  Judge  Boyington  was 
a  hands-on,  daily  supervisor  of  these  two 
departments.  Each  was  administered  by 
an  efficient  manager,  hand-picked  by 
Judge  Boyington,  but  he  was  on  top  of 
the  situation  at  all  times. 

Pencil-sharp  administration  was  not 
the  limit  of  Judge  Boyington’s  talent.  He 
was  a  consummate  actor,  and  knew  how 
to  conduct  a  meeting  of  the  “county 
court.”  The  people  who  came  to  the 
meetings  were  usually  there  seeking  the 
expenditure  of  county  money  for  some¬ 
thing.  The  answer  was  almost  always 
“NO”  of  course,  but  it  was  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  judge  could  say  it  that 
was  entertaining.  Most  often  the  “NO” 
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CCHS  Photo#  11. 080-00B 

Guy  Boyington,  county  judge  in  1950,  holds  a  certificate  awarding  him 
honorary  life  membership  in  the  Association  of  Oregon  Counties  for  his 
service  to  Clatsop  County  and  the  association  for  a  period  of  over  thirty 
years,  “in  the  finest  tradition  of  public  service.” 
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CCHS  Photo#  10, 342-OOK 

In  front  of  the  county  jail  in  the  1940s  are,  left  to  right:  Myron  Jones,  Sheriff 
Paul  Kearney  and  Ken  Healea,  showing  confiscated  drug  paraphernalia. 


was  preceded  by  a  lecture  about  the  poor 
taxpayer  and  the  seeker’s  utter  disregard 
for  this  forgotten  victim.  Usually  the 
judge  would  seize  upon  something  the 
seeker  said  in  his  presentation  and  turn 
it  around  on  him.  Matching  wits  with  the 
judge  was  a  game  few  seekers  won. 

The  judge  knew  how  to  handle 
money.  One  of  the  stories  he  told  in¬ 
volved  his  first  job  which  was  for  a  real 
estate  broker  in  Billings,  Montana.  The 
first  day  he  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
office  during  the  noon  hour.  When  the 
boss  returned  from  lunch,  he  asked 
young  Guy  what  happened  during  that 
hour.  Guy  told  him  a  fellow  came  in  to 
pay  some  money  but  Guy  refused  to  take 
it  because  he  didn’t  know  anything  about 
the  deal.  The  boss  was  furious.  “Listen, 
Kid,  you  never  refuse  to  accept  money. 


The  worst  that  can  happen  is  that  you 
have  to  pay  it  back.”  Guy  Boyington  said 
he  never  forgot  that  lesson. 

The  county  commissioners  at  that 
time  were  Verne  Stratton  who  had  been 
the  county  clerk,  and  Myron  Jones  who 
had  been  a  state  policeman  and  then  a 
Clatsop  County  Deputy  Sheriff.  Both 
were  knowledgeable,  smart,  conscien¬ 
tious,  and  rarely  disagreed  with  the 
judge.  After  all,  the  judge  was  usually 
right.  Of  course  we  all  know  you  can’t 
say  “NO”  all  the  time  and  be  liked.  And, 
you  can’t  win  the  battle  with  almost 
every  seeker  and  be  liked.  The  judge  was 
not  generally  liked  for  the  reasons  stated, 
but,  at  election  time  the  people  remem¬ 
bered  that  they  were  taxpayers  and  re¬ 
elected  him  every  time  he  ran.  He  was 
county  judge  for  many  years  and  always 
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enjoyed  the  respect,  if  not  the  love,  of  the 
courthouse  employees,  both  elected  and 
appointed.  But,  those  that  knew  him  best 
loved  him.  I  have  heard  it  said  many 
times  that  he  was  overqualified  for  the 
job.  No  one  gave  him  an  IQ  test,  but  if 
they  had  he  would  have  scored  mighty 
high. 

Paul  Kearney 

The  county  sheriff  at  that  time  was 
Paul  Kearney.  Paul  Kearney  was  another 
remarkable  man.  He  was  bom  and  grew 
up  in  Astoria  and  married  an  Astoria  girl, 
Martha  Wilson.  He  looked  imposing  and 
he  could  be  imposing.  He  was  a  big  man, 
both  tall  and  broad,  good  looking  and 
was  always  neatly  dressed  in  his  business 
suit  and  felt  hat,  as  were  his  deputies.  His 
appearance  demanded  respect.  His  ac¬ 
tions  added  more.  He  had  been  an  out¬ 
standing  basketball  player  in  high  school, 
which,  for  Astoria,  was  not  unusual.  He 
was  young  when  he  was  hired  as  a  dep¬ 
uty  by  Sheriff  Jack  Bums.  Paul  was  a 
great  story  teller  and  had  many  Jack 
Bums  stories.  His  favorite  was  how  Jack 
was  elected  sheriff.  It  was  during  the 
Great  Depression.  Jack  went  to  every 
person  in  the  county  that  he  considered 
to  be  influential  politically  and  borrowed 
as  much  money  as  he  or  she  would  loan 
him.  Then  Jack  filed  for  sheriff.  Then 
Jack  revisited  each  one  of  these  people 
and  said,  “You  must  help  me  get  elected 
so  I  can  pay  you  back.”  Needless  to  say 
Jack  was  elected  sheriff. 

Paul  Kearney  was  a  master  interro¬ 
gator.  When  Paul  brought  in  a  prisoner, 
he  would  sit  down  with  the  guy  and  write 
out  the  confession  and  have  the  fellow 
sign  it  before  a  cell  in  the  jail  was  as¬ 
signed.  Paul  was  a  smart  “law  man.”  He 
knew  human  nature.  He  could  sense 
where  the  bone  was  buried  and  he  usu¬ 
ally  found  it.  Paul  was  not  quick  to  ar¬ 
rest,  however.  He  was  careful  to  have  a 
case  that  could  be  won  before  he  put 


someone  in  custody.  Since  he  knew 
human  nature  so  well,  he  had  a  keen 
sense  of  what  it  took  to  convict.  And, 
Paul  was  an  impressive  witness.  Jurors 
did  not  doubt  the  testimony  of  Paul  Kear¬ 
ney.  I  was  involved  in  many,  many  cases 
that  Paul  investigated  and  1  can  remem¬ 
ber  none  in  which  he  failed  to  obtain  a 
conviction.  I  am  sure  if  he  were  alive  he 
could  recall  some,  but  I  can’t.  Paul 
moved  about  the  county  on  a  daily  basis 
and  knew  almost  everyone.  He  was  uni¬ 
versally  liked.  People  fell  over  each  other 
to  help  him.  Almost  everyone  was  an 
informer  for  Paul.  When  Paul  was  ap¬ 
pointed  U.S.  Marshal  and  moved  to 
Portland,  there  was  joy  for  him,  but 
sadness  for  those  left  behind. 

Paul  and  Judge  Boyington  worked 
closely  together  and  respected  each  other 
very  much.  Everyone  tried  to  save 
money  for  the  county  and  so  if  either  of 
them  needed  to  go  to  Portland  or  Salem 
on  county  business,  he  would  contact  the 
other  to  see  whether  he  also  needed  to 
go.  They  would  then  take  only  one 
county  car.  When  they  traveled  together, 
it  was  in  Paul’s  car.  I  remember  when  a 
criminal  matter  broke  while  the  judge 
and  Paul  were  on  their  way  back  from 
Portland.  Paul  was  summoned  by  radio 
directly  to  the  crime  scene.  The  judge 
became  an  inadvertent  member  of  the 
investigation  team. 

Garnet  Green 

The  district  attorney  was  Garnet 
Green.  Garnet  grew  up  in  Hood  River. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Oregon  and  came  to  Astoria  to  practice 
law.  He  married  Margaret  Griffin,  of  an 
old  and  prominent  Astoria  family.  Garnet 
was  in  his  sixties  in  1950.  He  was  me¬ 
dium  height  and  weight.  His  significant 
physical  feature  was  his  full  head  of 
white  hair  which  demanded  some  re¬ 
spect.  Garnet  was  an  excellent  student  of 
the  law  and  a  good  trial  lawyer.  He  was 
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Courtesy  of  Carolyn  Green  ApRoberts 

Garnet  Green 

Clatsop  County  District  Attorney 


very  bright,  but  careful.  He  was  utterly 
fearless,  but  didn’t  move  until  he  was 
sure  he  was  right.  He  would  irritate  the 
police  because  he  would  send  them  back 
for  more  investigation  and  more  investi¬ 
gation  before  he  would  authorize  prose¬ 
cution.  And  many  times  prosecution  was 
never  authorized.  When  Garnet  did  file 
a  case,  it  was  sound.  Most  cases  involve 
more  than  one  crime,  but  it  was  rare  that 
Garnet  Green  charged  a  defendant  with 
more  than  one.  He  used  a  “rifle,”  not  a 
“shotgun.”  He  would  choose  the  gravest 
crime  for  which  he  had  strong  evidence. 
He  did  not  plea  bargain.  The  defendant 
pleaded  guilty  or  he  was  tried  for  the 
crime  charged.  Garnet  Green  lost  few 
cases. 

Garnet  and  Paul  Kearney  had  an 
interesting  relationship.  They  relied  on 


each  other  heavily,  and  respected  each 
other’s  professional  expertise,  but  Paul, 
who  had  a  delightful  sense  of  humor, 
loved  to  needle  Garnet.  I  could  write  a 
book  about  the  variety  of  needles  that 
Paul  designed  for  Garnet,  but  I  will  limit 
today’s  rendition.  First,  you  must  realize 
that  Garnet  was  very  proper  and  very 
fastidious.  Of  course,  Paul  knew  every 
old  trapper  and  poacher  in  the  county.  He 
had  most  of  them  in  jail  at  one  time  or 
another  and  most  guys  that  ended  up  in 
jail  became  friends  of  Paul.  Paul  ran  the 
jail  hands-on,  and  came  to  know  its  ten¬ 
ants  well.  When  one  of  those  dirty  old 
guys  would  stop  by  to  see  Paul,  he  would 
say,  “Come  on  up  and  see  Green.  He 
would  like  to  see  you.”  Paul  would  bring 
the  guy  up  to  Garnet’s  office  and  say, 
“Come  on,  Green,  shake  hands  with  So- 
and-So;  you  remember  him.”  Garnet 
would  extend  his  hand  reluctantly,  from 
as  great  a  distance  from  the  grime  as  he 
could  maneuver.  Paul  would  leave,  but 
sneak  back  quickly  to  see  Green  duck 
into  the  bathroom  to  wash  his  hands. 
Paul  repeated  this  routine  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  with  great  glee.  Green  knew 
what  Paul  was  doing  but  was  captive. 
After  all,  an  elected  official  can’t  refuse 
to  shake  hands  with  a  voter. 

Garnet  Green  and  Judge  Boyington 
also  had  an  interesting  relationship. 
Again,  it  was  based  on  mutual  reliance 
and  respect.  As  district  attorney  Garnet 
Green  was  also  the  attorney  for  the 
county,  so  he  was  legal  advisor  to  the 
judge  and  the  commissioners.  Garnet’s 
advice  was  reliable  and  the  judge  knew 
it  and  appreciated  it.  By  the  same  token 
Garnet  admired  the  judge.  He  called  him, 
“The  Old  Judge.”  He  would  say,  “Guess 
what  the  Old  Judge  did  today?  It  was 
brilliant.  Now  here  is  the  problem  he  was 
facing...”  Sometimes  the  judge  thought 
Garnet  was  a  little  too  conservative  in  his 
advice  and  would  reluctantly  accept  it. 
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The  mutual  respect  that  dominated  the 
interrelationship  among  these  giants,  i.e., 
Boyington,  Kearney  and  Green  was 
beautiful  to  behold. 

Howard  K.  Zimmerman 

The  Circuit  Judge  was  Howard  K. 
Zimmerman.  As  was  the  case  with  the 
other  office  holders,  Judge  Zimmerman 
had  held  his  office  for  many  years.  His 
life  started  in  a  sod  house  on  the  plains 
of  the  Midwest.  When  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Oregon,  he  was  in¬ 
ducted  into  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  highest 
scholastic  honorary.  He  attended  Stan¬ 
ford  University  Law  School  and  upon 
graduation  was  inducted  into  the  Order 
of  the  Coif,  the  highest  scholastic  honor¬ 
ary  for  law  students.  Needless  to  say, 
Judge  Zimmerman  was  an  intellectual 
and  highly  qualified  for  his  post.  He  was 
shorter  than  tall,  and  trim.  He  too  had 
white  hair.  However,  he  did  not  look 
imposing  and  he  was  soft-spoken.  Judge 
Zimmerman  was  not  an  outgoing  man 
and  was  not  close  to  anyone  in  the  court¬ 
house  or  elsewhere  as  far  as  was  known 
around  the  courthouse.  He  was  scholasti¬ 
cally  bright  but  did  not  have  a  highly 
developed  sense  of  humor.  One  of  his 
favorite  stories  exemplifies  this.  He  lived 
in  Gearhart  and  ran  a  licensed 
greenhouse-nursery  business  behind  his 
house,  doing  most  of  the  work  himself. 
Next  to  his  house  was  a  chapel  connected 
with  a  church  summer  camp.  At  that 
time,  the  summer  camp  was  owned  by 
the  Catholic  Church.  He  was  working  in 
his  nursery  when  he  saw  two  priests 
come  out  of  the  back  door  of  the  chapel. 
He  watched  them  stop  at  their  car  and 
take  off  their  vestments.  Under  the  vest¬ 
ments,  they  were  wearing  golf  clothes. 
At  this  point  the  judge  would  laugh 
heartily.  That  story  wouldn’t  make  “Sat¬ 
urday  Night  Live”  or  any  other  comedy 
show,  but  the  judge  liked  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  would  make  little  one-line  state- 


The  Honorable  H.K.  Zimmerman 
Circuit  Court  Judge,  in  1939, 

ments  that  were  sage  and  cute,  but  I  was 
never  sure  he  knew  he  was  being  cute. 
One  I  remember  was  a  case  I  was  trying 
against  a  lawyer  that  talked  too  much. 
Judge  Zimmerman  had  to  interrupt  the 
guy  for  the  noon  recess.  As  I  passed  the 
judge  in  the  hall  during  the  recess,  he 
said  to  me,  “Your  opposing  counsel  has 
no  power  of  termination.” 

Judge  Zimmerman  was  respected 
by  everyone,  especially  the  lawyers.  He 
was  a  very  straight- laced  Methodist.  He 
did  not  accept  recommendations  for 
sentences  and  he  would  not  be  involved 
in  a  plea  bargain.  If  his  sentences  fell  on 
a  side,  it  was  the  severe  side.  His  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  law  was  amazing.  At  his 
funeral,  I  was  struck  by  the  tragedy  of  all 
that  knowledge  being  snuffed  out  in 
seconds  by  a  heart  attack. 

Justices  of  the  Peace 
In  1 950,  there  was  no  district  court. 
The  lower  court  of  limited  jurisdiction 
was  justice  court.  There  were  three  jus- 
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tice  courts  in  Clatsop  County:  one  in 
Astoria,  one  in  Warrenton  and  the  third 
in  Seaside.  The  justices  were: 

Jacob  Pietarila  in  Astoria.  This  was 
a  full  time  position  and  a  busy  court.  The 
courtroom  was  where  the  district  court 
courtroom  is  now.  The  bulk  of  the  cases 
were  traffic  and  game.  Jake  Pietarila  was 
considered  a  tough  judge,  but  not  unfair. 

H is  sentences  for  driving  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  were  reputed  to  be  more  severe  than 
the  other  Justices,  and  they  were. 

Richard  Baldwin  in  Warrenton. 
Dick  Baldwin  was  city  manager  of 
Warrenton  and  city  judge.  His  justice  of 
the  peace  duties  were  part-time  indeed, 
but  he  was  a  very  conscientious  judge. 
Dick  was  considered  middle  tough. 

Sidney  Tewksbury  in  Seaside.  Sid 
had  an  insurance  business  in  Seaside.  He 
had  fewer  cases  in  his  court  than  did 
Dick  Baldwin.  Most  justice  court  cases 
were  generated  by  state  police  traffic 
arrests.  The  state  police  kept  their  cases 
as  close  to  Astoria  as  possible.  Sid  was 
considered  more  lenient  than  the  other 
justices. 

1950  Compared  to  1997 

In  1950,  the  population  of  Clatsop 
County  was  30,776.  Today  it  is  34,600, 
not  a  very  significant  increase.  Paul 
Kearney  had  one  full-time  deputy, 
George  Malberg,  and  a  night  jailor,  Roy 
Smart.  Two  county  vehicles  were  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Sheriffs  office.  Paul  drove 
one  and  George  drove  the  other.  Paul  and 
George  were  on  call  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week.  In  addition  to  their 
other  duties,  they  served  papers,  i.e., 
summons,  subpoenas,  jury  notices,  etc. 
In  addition,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  state 
police  did  not  engage  in  felony  investiga¬ 
tions  at  that  time  except  on  a  very  limited 
basis.  The  state  police  had  jurisdiction 
but  it  was  policy  to  keep  a  low  profile  in 
counties  in  which  there  was  a  strong 
sheriff.  Paul  Kearney  was  a  strong  sheriff 


Courtesy  of  the  Author 

Thomas  E.  Brownhill 
Former  Clatsop  County  District 
Attorney 

indeed.  The  one  area  in  which  the  state 
police  were  called  in  was  arson.  The  state 
police  had  a  strong  arson  squad  that  Paul 
would  call  on  in  the  case  of  a  fire  of  a 
suspicious  nature. 

Garnet  Green  had  a  full  time  secre¬ 
tary,  Ruth  Hill,  and  that  was  it.  He  had 
no  deputies,  no  investigators,  no  nothing 
but  himself  and  Ruth.  In  addition  to 
prosecuting  all  of  the  misdemeanors, 
felonies  and  juvenile  cases,  he  was 
county  counsel.  He  conducted  a  tax 
foreclosure  each  year  and  answered  legal 
questions  for  everyone  in  the  courthouse, 
many  times  with  a  written  opinion  that 
was  well  researched.  Questions  from  the 
assessor’s  office  especially  warranted  a 
written  opinion. 
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Thomas  E.  Brownhill 

The  State  Legislature  authorized  a 
Deputy  District  Attorney  for  Clatsop 
County  commencing  July  1,  1952. 
Thomas  E.  Brownhill,  who  started  his 
law  practice  in  Astoria  in  1950,  was 
appointed  to  that  office  by  Garnet  Green. 
Garnet  Green  did  not  run  for  reelection. 
Brownhill  ran  and  was  elected,  serving 
1953-1960.  Garnet  Green  served  as 
Brownhill’ s  first  Deputy.  Brownhill 
served  in  the  district  attorney ’s  office  for 
six  years  while  Paul  Kearney  was  sheriff. 
Paul  was  appointed  U.S.  Marshal  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  1958  and 
moved  to  Portland.  Guy  Boyington  was 
county  judge  the  entire  period  Brownhill 
was  in  the  district  attorney  s  office.  When 
Guy  Boyington  ran  for  his  last  term  as 
county  judge,  he  chose  Brownhill  to 
manage  his  campaign.  Howard  K. 
Zimmerman  was  circuit  judge  during  all 


but  two  months  of  Brownhill ’s  service  in 
the  district  attorney ’s  office. 

In  1960,  Brownhill  accepted  a 
position  in  a  Eugene  law  firm.  He  and 
his  wife  Jean  reside  in  Eugene  where 
they  celebrated  their  50th  wedding 
anniversary  in  September  of  1996.  They 
have  four  children:  Ellen  Brownhill  of 
Tucson,  Arizona,  Paula  Brownhill  of 
Astoria  (now  serving  as  Clatsop  County 
Circuit  Judge),  Elizabeth  Bosch  of  Bend, 
and  Ruth  Katter  of  Salem. 

Brownhill  is  past  president  of  the 
Oregon  State  District  Attorney ’s  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  Lane  County  Bar  Association. 

Brownhill  was  born  in  Jefferson 
County,  Oregon  November  27 ,  1921.  He 
is  a  Purple  Heart  veteran  of  World  War 
II.  He  served  in  the  41st  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion  (Oregon  National  Guard)  in  the 
South  Pacific. 


WHAT  WAS  GOING  ON  IN  THE  COUNTY  IN  1950? 

From  the  Astorian-Budget  newspaper,  April  through  August: 

The  draft  board  was  getting  ready  to  call  up  more  local  men  to  join  the  troops  in 
South  Korea  who  were  desperately  trying  to  hold  the  lines  against  an  all-out  assault  from 
the  north.  Sheriff  Paul  Keamey  headed  up  a  civil  defense  committee  to  organize  Clatsop 
County  residents  in  uncorporated  areas  into  a  force  capable  of  conducting  emergency 
functions  in  case  of  enemy  attack  here.  Corp.  John  William  Simmons  of  Seaside  was 
the  first  county  victim  of  the  war. 

In  April,  Henry  Niemela,  secretary  of  the  Columbia  River  Fishermen’s  Protective 
Union,  said  that  the  union  was  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  minimum  pay  rate  from  the 
present  $  1 . 1 8  an  hour  to  $  1 .36.  In  August,  he  told  the  Budget  that  the  union  would  remain 
affiliated  with  the  International  Longshoreman  and  Warehousemen’s  Union  in  spite  of 
its  expulsion  from  the  C.1.0.  That  month  trailers  were  bringing  in  400  to  500  pounds 
each  of  chinook  and  silver  salmon  after  about  two  days  on  the  river.  Bad  weather  drove 
them  into  port  early. 

A  22-foot  cabin  cruiser  was  selling  for  $1,250.  A  two  bedroom  house  with  two 
acres  in  Svensen  was  going  for  $5,350  and  a  year-old  Ford  for  $  1,785.  Ham  was  59  cents 
a  pound  and  a  standard  loaf  of  bread  was  23  cents  at  Modern  Cash  in  Astoria.  Burke’s 
men’s  store  had  wool  sweaters  for  $3.95.  Andrew  and  Steve’s  Sunday  full-course  dinners 
were  from  90  cents  to  $1.35;  regular  lunches  were  55  cents  to  90  cents. 

The  Sunset  Drive-In  had  free  pony  rides  on  week-ends.  Astoria  had  three  theaters, 
the  Liberty,  Riviera  and  the  Viking.  A  very  young  Jeanne  Maddox  presented  her  students 
in  a  recital  in  August.  The  Smith  Point’s  Midget  league  was  the  only  unbeaten  softball 
team  in  Astoria.  On  it  were:  Bob  and  Billie  Canessa,  Ralph  Norgaard,  Ron  Jurvakainen, 
Mike  Trout,  Arnold  Curtis,  Darell  Isaacson,  Jimmy  Lopakka,  Ray  North,  Darrell  Reef, 
John  Viuhkola,  Terry  Trout,  and  Keith  Korpela.  The  coach  was  Arnold  Takko. 


Judges:  past  and  present 


Clatsop  County  Courts 

By  Liisa  Penner 


THERE  WERE  different  sys¬ 
tems  of  courts  that  provided 
services  to  county  residents: 
the  county  court,  the  circuit  court,  and 
the  justice  court  which  became  the  dis¬ 
trict  court. 

The  county  court 
Almost  from  the  time  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Clatsop  County,  the  county  court' 
had  such  duties  as:  building  and  main¬ 
taining  roads,  issuing  business  licenses, 
recording  marriages,  sale  of  property, 
liens  and  mortgages  and  other  such  trans¬ 
actions,  arranging  for  the  care  of  orphans 
and  others  dependent  upon  the  commu¬ 
nity,  maintaining  lists  of  men  eligible  for 
military  service,  assessing  property  val¬ 
ues  and  collecting  taxes,  settling  probate, 
and  burying  unclaimed  bodies. 

In  the  early  years,  this  court  had 
some  judicial  powers,  in  cases  of  pro¬ 
bate,  guardianship,  and  conservatorship. 
These  duties  were  taken  over  by  the 
circuit  court. 

The  county  court,  which  used  to 
met  monthly  or  every  two  months,  also 
provided  support  for  the  circuit  court’s 
bi-annual  sessions.  They  found  jurors  to 
sit  in  on  the  cases,  a  clerk  to  take  notes, 
and  paid  for  his  supplies.  Before  the  first 
courthouse  was  built,  the  county  court 
also  paid  rent  for  rooms  in  private  homes 
to  be  used  by  the  visiting  circuit  judge. 

In  early  years,  the  county  court 
consisted  of  a  presiding  judge,  a  probate 
judge  and  a  clerk.  Later  it  had  one  person 
on  it  holding  the  title  of  “judge.”2  Spe¬ 
cialized  legal  training  was  not  a  require¬ 
ment  for  holding  office;  business  man¬ 


agement  skills  were  more  useful  as  the 
population  grew  and  the  work  of  govern¬ 
ing  became  more  complex.  Those  who 
reported  to  the  court  included,  among 
others:  the  sheriff,  assessor,  treasurer, 
surveyor  and  coroner. 

The  county  court  became  the  board 
of  commissioners  in  1964.  In  1988  a 
home  rule  charter  was  approved,  and  a 
county  manager  was  hired.  The  position 
of  “judge”on  this  board  no  longer  exists. 

Circuit  court 

The  circuit  court  has  judicial  pow¬ 
ers  (the  administration  of  justice).  They 
are  the  state  trial  courts  of  general  juris¬ 
diction.  The  judges  on  this  court  have 
always  had  specialized  legal  training  and 
must  now  be  members  of  the  Oregon 
State  bar.  At  present  one  person  serves 
as  the  circuit  court  judge  in  Clatsop 
County. 

The  Oregon  territory,  and  later  the 
State  of  Oregon,  was  divided  into  dis¬ 
tricts  composed  of  several  neighboring 
counties.  Each  district  was  served  in  the 
early  years  by  one  judge  who  rode  the 
circuit  from  one  county  to  the  next, 
hence  the  name  “circuit  court.”  Clatsop 
County  is  currently  included  in  District 
19,  which  has  four  positions:  Paula  J. 
Brownhill  is  in  Position  1  in  Astoria, 
David  W.  Hantke  in  Position  2  at  Tilla¬ 
mook,  Steven  B.  Reed  is  in  Position  3, 
and  Ted  Grove  in  Position  4,  in  Colum¬ 
bia  County. 

Under  the  territorial  government, 
Clatsop  County  was  in  the  2nd  judicial 
district;  in  1 870,  it  was  in  the  4th  district; 
in  1892,  it  was  the  5th  district;  in  1939, 
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OrHi  Photo  #45995 

The  Honorable  Orville  C.  Pratt 
Justice  of  the  Oregon  Territorial 
Court 

it  was  in  the  20th;  about  1950,  it  was  in 
the  19th. 

Justice  and  district  courts 

Justice  court  was  held  in  Clatsop 
County  by  the  justice  of  peace.  Cases 
heard  in  these  courts  were  misdemeanor 
crimes  or  disputes  involving  a  dollar 
amount  lower  than  that  generally  handled 
by  circuit  court.  It  handled  such  things 
as:  grand  jury  indictments,  larceny,  bur¬ 
glary,  recovering  money  or  personal 
property,  trespassing,  (performing)  mar¬ 
riages,  hunting  out  of  season  and  illegal 
voting. 

The  1957  legislature  created  the 
position  of  district  judge,  replacing  the 
justice  of  the  peace  court.  Justices,  under 
the  old  system,  were  not  required  to  be 
attorneys,  but  district  court  judges  must 
be  members  of  the  Oregon  State  bar. 
District  judgeships  are  arranged  by 
county.  There  is  only  one  full-time  posi¬ 
tion  of  district  judge  in  Clatsop  County 
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The  Honorable  William  Strong 
Justice  of  the  Oregon  Territorial 
Court 

at  present,  and  it  is  filled  by  Philip  L. 
Nelson. 

On  November  17,  1997,  Judge 
Charles  H.  Turner,  a  certified  pro-tem 
circuit  and  district  judge  was  added  as 
Clatsop  County’s  third  state  judge.  He 
will  work  part-time. 

One  of  the  biggest  changes  in  the 
court  system  in  Oregon’s  history  will 
take  place  in  January  of  1998  when  the 
state’s  district  and  circuit  courts  will 
merge. 

Municipal  courts 

These  are  below  the  county  level, 
and  operate  in  some  of  the  incorporated 
cities  in  Clatsop  County.  They  handle 
mainly  criminal  misdemeanor  cases 
where  the  maximum  penalty  does  not 
exceed  $2,500  or  a  year  in  jail.  Oregon 
law  does  not  require  that  a  municipal 
judge  be  an  attorney,  but  the  municipal¬ 
ity  may  require  it. 

More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
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have  passed  since  the  first  courts  were 
established  in  Oregon.  Many  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  courts  over  the 
years.  The  role  of  the  circuit  court  has 
greatly  expanded,  taking  on  many  of  the 
functions  of  the  old  county  court. 


Clatsop  County  under  the  provi¬ 
sional  government 

The  Americans  who  came  west  in 
the  1840s  strived  to  end  the  control  of 
the  British  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  its 
representative,  Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  in 
the  Oregon  Country.  They  attended 
meetings  in  1841  in  the  Willamette  val¬ 
ley  leading  to  the  creation  of  Oregon’s 
Provisional  Government  two  years  later. 
They  set  up  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  departments  and  elected  offi¬ 
cials.  In  1844,  Clatsop  County  was  set 
off  from  Tuality,  one  of  the  original  four 
counties  of  the  Oregon  Country.  Laws 
were  adopted  to  protect  the  settlers  and 
their  property,  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
how  difficult  it  would  be  to  enforce 
them. 

The  British  were  finally  ousted  in 
1 846  when  they  signed  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States  government.  The  U.S. 
gained  all  of  America  south  of  49  de¬ 
grees  latitude. 

With  the  breakdown  of 
McLoughlin’s  authority  along  the  Lower 
Columbia,  and  the  failure  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  do  much  to  fill  the  void,  the  place 
attracted  a  number  of  rogues  who  refused 
to  submit  to  any  laws  and,  by  their  ac¬ 
tions,  placed  the  lives  of  everyone  in 
jeopardy.  The  Bulletin ,  Vol.  46,  No.  4, 
June  1997,  page  192,  published  by  the 
Genealogical  Forum  of  Oregon,  tells  of 
one  situation  that  arose. 

A  letter  from  David  Ingalls  to  W.H. 
Gray  (Clatsop  County  judge  under  the 
provisional  government)  dated  June  18, 
1847,  complained  that  George  T.  Geer, 
who  was  living  at  Sharksville  (about  9th 


and  Astor  streets,  now,  in  Astoria),  had 
bought  Spanish  brandy  from  the  ship 
Brutus  and  was  selling  it  to  the  Indians 
at  Chinook,  Washington.  The  Indians 
under  the  influence  of  the  liquor  killed 
Old  Ramsey,  an  Indian,  and  threatened 
to  kill  two  others.  “The  law  is  useless  in 
my  hands  for  want  of  people  to  back  it,” 
Ingalls  wrote.  He  added  that  he  refused 
to  risk  his  life  to  try  to  enforce  it  alone. 
Gray  organized  a  posse  (riding  in  small 
boats,  not  on  horses)  and  captured  Geer 
and  his  friend  McGunigal,  then  put  them 
on  trial.  The  jury  found  them  guilty  and 
Judge  Gray  fined  them  $100,  with  an 
additional  $66  for  cost  of  the  lawsuit. 

Judge  O.C.  Pratt 

On  August  14,  1848,  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
gress  passed  an  act  to  establish  the  Terri¬ 
torial  Government  of  Oregon,  setting  up 
a  temporary  government  which  replaced 
the  Provisional  Government.  William  P. 
Bryant  was  chosen  as  chief  justice  and 
Orville  C.  Pratt  as  associate  justice. 
Bryant  did  not  stay  long,  however,  leav¬ 
ing  Judge  Pratt  as  the  sole  judge  in  the 
Oregon  Territory  for  about  a  year  and  a 
half  until  the  arrival  of  Judge  Strong. 

The  indiscriminate  sale  of  liquor  to 
the  Indians  was  still  creating  problems. 
On  October  the  2nd,  1849,  Judge  O.C. 
Pratt  held  court  in  Astoria.  One  of  the 
first  duties  he  had  was  to  hear  the  case 
of  the  United  States  versus  John  W. 
Champ  who  had  been  indicted  for  giving 
“spirituous”  liquor  to  Indians.  Other 
cases  heard  at  this  session  of  court  in¬ 
cluded,  George  Geer’s  suits  against  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Gray  and  other  local  residents 
for  trespass  (perhaps  related  to  the  earlier 
incident),  and  guardianship  of  two  indi¬ 
gent  minors.  Judge  Pratt  appointed  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  court:  a  clerk,  a  prosecuting 
attorney,  and  a  special  constable.  The  last 
business  of  this  session  was  the  case  of 
the  U.S.  versus  William  McGunigal  for 
giving  wine  to  an  Indian. 
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From  the  Oregon  State  Archives 

The  Honorable  Aaron  E.  Wait 
1st  chief  justice  of  the  Oregon  State 
Supreme  Court 

Judge  Pratt's  story  about  this  last 
case  was  printed  in  the  Daily  Ast or ian  of 
November  3, 1891.  McGunigal  had  been 
tried  by  a  jury  and  convicted  of  the  ille¬ 
gal  sale  of  liquor.  "The  judge  sentenced 
him  to  pay  a  fine  of  $500.  He  was  then 
taken  in  charge  by  Jo.  Meek  and  the 
Clatsop  county  sheriff.  Almost  immedi¬ 
ately  after,  the  prisoner  ‘escaped.’" 

‘‘During  the  afternoon,  Judge  Pratt 
was  sauntering  toward  Smith’s  Point, 
thinking  over  a  case  he  had  to  decide  the 
next  day,  and  sitting  on  a  log  he  watched 
two  men  hiding  in  the  bush  —  McGarigal 
[McGunigal]  and  the  foreman  of  the 
grand  jury.  A  boat  and  two  Indians  were 
awaiting  them.  Judge  Pratt  drew  his 
revolver  and  made  the  twain  surrender; 
then  he  marched  McGarigal  back  and 
told  the  officials  he  didn’t  want  to 
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The  Honorable  Erasmus  D.  Shattuck 
Oregon  State  Supreme  Court  judge 


sentence  and  recapture  both.  McGarigal 
paid  the  $500  fine  and  was  released." 

Judge  William  Strong 

The  next  to  come  to  Clatsop  County 
was  Judge  William  Strong  who  had  been 
appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Oregon  Territory 
in  1 849.  He  arrived  in  Oregon  in  August 
1850  and  held  court  here  the  following 
November.  He  returned  to  Astoria  for  the 
next  session  of  court  in  May  1851.  Judge 
Strong’s  term  ended  in  1853.  One  of  his 
sons  later  married  the  sister  of  Clatsop 
County’s  Circuit  Judge  Frank  Taylor. 

Cyrus  Olney 

The  next  territorial  judge  assigned 
to  the  district  that  included  Clatsop 
County  was  Cyrus  Olney,  about  whom 
much  has  already  appeared  in  Cumtux. 
Judge  Olney  served  from  1853  to  1857 
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The  Honorable  Frank  Taylor 
Circuit  Court  Judge 


when  he  resigned.  Few  of  the  judges 
assigned  to  this  county  spent  much  time 
here,  as  most  resided  elsewhere,  but 
Clatsop  County  was  home  to  Cyrus 
Olney.  This  was  where  he  took  out  a 
donation  land  claim  (on  Clatsop  Plains) 
and  where  he  purchased  the  townsite 
formerly  belonging  to  John  McClure 
(now  covering  the  north-facing  slope  of 
Astoria  from  1st  to  13th  streets).  Judge 
OLney’s  house  stood  where  the  office  of 
the  Peace  Lutheran  Church  is  presently 
located.  He  died  in  1870  and  is  buried  in 
Hillside  Pioneer  Cemetery  at  15th  and 
Niagara  in  Astoria. 

The  interim  judges 

After  Olney’s  resignation,  George 
H.  Williams  filled  in  for  a  session  until 
he,  too,  resigned.  Judge  Mathew  Paul 
Deady  then  was  the  only  judge  in  the 
Oregon  Territory  until  Judge  Reuben 
Patrick  Boise  was  appointed  to  take 
Olney’s  place.  Apparently  neither  sat  on 
very  many  Clatsop  County  cases.  A 


search  through  the  records  has  not  turned 
up  any  though  some  may  have  been 
overlooked.3 

Oregon  became  a  state  on  February 
14,  1859.  The  new  Oregon  constitution 
provided  for  a  supreme  court,  circuit 
courts  and  county  courts,  justice  of  the 
peace  courts  and  municipal  courts.  Four 
judges  were  elected  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Each  one  was  assigned  to  a  dis¬ 
trict  and  would  hold  court  twice  a  year 
in  each  county.  When  the  judges  met 
together,  they  functioned  as  a  Supreme 
Court. 

Judge  Aaron  E.  Wait 

Aaron  E.  Wait  was  the  first  chief 
justice  for  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the 
first  Oregon  State  Supreme  Court  justice 
to  sit  in  on  Clatsop  County  cases.  He 
served  from  1859  to  1861. 

Judge  Wait  was  a  cousin  of  Carolyn 
Van  Dusen  and  accompanied  the  Van 
Dusen  family  across  the  plains  to  Oregon 
in  1847.  The  story  of  their  trip  west 
appears  in  the  Winter  1982  issue  of 
Cumtux. 

Erasmus  D.  Shattuck 

Judge  Shattuck’ s  name  appears  in 
the  court  records  in  two  separate  periods 
of  time,  from  1862  to  1867  and  from 
1 875  to  1878.  Court  matters,  in  the  latter 
period  of  time,  were  well  documented  in 
the  local  newspapers  which  also  printed 
its  dockets  and  proceedings. 

Judge  Shattuck  probably  had  the 
greatest  impact  on  the  county  in  a  case 
he  was  consulted  on  after  he  left  the 
bench.  A  group  of  Columbia  River  fish¬ 
ermen  were  concerned  about  new  laws 
regulating  their  industry.  They  hoped  to 
show  that  the  state  of  Oregon  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  Columbia  River. 
Judge  Shattuck’ s  opinion,  that  the  state 
did  have  authority  to  make  laws  relating 
to  fishing  in  the  river,  was  printed  in  full 
in  the  paper  along  with  citations.  The 
opinion  was  discussed  for  a  long  time 
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Courtesy  of  the  Editor 

The  Honorable  Thomas  E.  Edison 
Circuit  Court  Judge 


afterward.  ( The  Weekly  Astorian,  March 
14, 1879) 

The  year  that  Judge  Shattuck’s  term 
expired  (1878),  was  also  the  year  that  the 
legislature  divided  the  Oregon  State 
Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts  into  distinct 
classes.  The  circuit  court  judges  no  lon¬ 
ger  had  seats  on  the  supreme  court. 

Judge  William  W.  Upton 

Judge  Upton  was  appointed  to  the 
supreme  court  bench  in  Oregon  in  1 867 
and  was  chief  justice  from  1 872  to  1 874. 
He  went  on  to  Washington  D.C.  to  be¬ 
come  the  second  comptroller  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  in  1877. 

Judge  C.B.  Bellinger 

He  took  over  after  Judge  Shattuck’s 
second  term,  but  for  a  short  period  of 
time. 

Judge  Raleigh  Stott 

Raleigh  Stott  was  elected  in  1876 
as  district  attorney  of  the  fourth  judicial 
district  which  included  Clatsop  County. 
Five  years  later,  he  was  serving  as  the 
circuit  court  judge  for  the  same  district. 
(See  the  cover  photo.) 

One  of  the  cases  that  Judge  Stott 


heard  was  the  trial  of  J.G.  Robeson  for 
the  murder  of  James  W.  Robb.  The  death 
of  Robb  was  a  shock  to  the  community. 
He  had  been  a  partner  of  C.W.  Fulton  in 
his  law  office  and  had  served  as  a  deputy 
district  attorney  for  Clatsop  County. 
Robeson,  a  partner  of  Robb  in  some 
financial  dealings,  was  found  guilty  and 
sent  to  prison  for  life. 

Judge  Stott  was  still  finishing  up  on 
cases  he  had  when  the  new  judge,  A.S. 
Bennett,  began  hearing  cases.  Judge 
Bennett  was  on  the  bench  only  a  short 
time. 

Judge  Frank  Taylor 

Judge  Frank  J.  Taylor  was  born  in 
Astoria  in  1851  to  James  and  Esther 
Taylor,  early  pioneers  of  Clatsop  County. 
James  Taylor  had  a  donation  land  claim 
on  Clatsop  Plains  and  had  purchased  the 
claim  of  S.C.  Smith  (Smith  Point  in 
Astoria);  Taylor  Street  was  named  for 
him.  It  is  now  West  Marine  Drive. 

Frank  Taylor  attended  law  school 
in  New  York,  then  returned  to  the  west 
coast.  He  served  on  the  circuit  court  in 
Clatsop  County  from  1884  to  1892.  He 
retired  from  the  bench  to  work  as  an 
attorney  in  Astoria  and  manage  his  fam¬ 
ily’s  considerable  financial  holdings. 
One  day  in  1913,  on  his  way  to  the  train 
depot  in  Astoria,  he  was  shot  and  killed 
by  Oswald  G.  Hansel  who  had  been 
released  from  the  insane  asylum  not  long 
before  as  “cured.”  His  assailant  had 
nursed  a  hatred  for  the  judge  who  four 
years  earlier  represented  his  wife  in 
divorce  proceedings. 

Judge  Thomas  McBride 

Judge  Thomas  McBride  was  the 
circuit  court  judge  who  sentenced  John 
Reiter  and  John  Hansen  to  death  by 
hanging.  (See  the  related  articles  in  this 
issue.)  Judge  McBride  served  from  1 892 
to  1909,  considerably  longer  than  any 
judge  in  this  county  before.  He  left  to  fill 
a  position  on  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court, 
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Courtesy  of  Judge  Paula  Brownhill 

The  Honorable  Paula  Brownhill 
Circuit  Court  Judge 


and  was  there  from  1909  until  his  death 
in  1930. 

Judge  J.A.  Eakin 

Judge  McBride  was  followed  by 
Judge  James  A.  Eakin  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Clatsop  County  Circuit 
Court  in  1909.  He  served  for  eighteen 
years.  Judge  Eakin  married  an  Astorian, 
Clara  Bell  Adams  and  practiced  law 
before  taking  a  seat  on  the  bench.  He  was 
active  in  civic  affairs. 

Judge  H.K.  Zimmerman 

Judge  Howard  K.  Zimmerman  had 
the  longest  career  of  any  in  the  Clatsop 
County  Circuit  Court,  about  thirty  years. 
See  Thomas  Brownhill’s  article  in  this 


issue  for  his  memories  of 
Judge  Zimmerman. 

Judge  Avery  Combs 
On  Judge  Zimmer¬ 
man’s  death,  Judge  Avery 
Combs  was  appointed  to 
fill  his  term.  He  was  re¬ 
elected  to  the  position  and 
served  until  October  1 966. 
His  career  came  to  a  sud¬ 
den  end  when  he  was 
killed  in  a  car  accident. 
Judge  Thomas  E.  Edison 
Thomas  E.  Edison 
was  appointed  to  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  Judge  Comb’s 
term  of  office.  He  was  then 
re-elected  several  times, 
retiring  from  the  bench  in 
1994. 

Judge  Edison  was 
bom  in  Astoria,  graduated 
from  Astoria  High  School, 
got  his  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  Oregon 
Law  School  and  returned 
to  Astoria  to  practice  law 
in  1957.  Before  he  took  a 
seat  on  the  bench,  he  had 
been  the  Clatsop  County 
District  Attorney  for  more 
than  six  years. 

Judge  Edison  continues  to  live  in 
the  area  today.  He  has  been  very  active 
in  civic  organizations  including  the 
Clatsop  County  Historical  Society,  the 
Clatsop  County  Red  Cross,  Rotary,  and 
the  American  Cancer  Society.  He  has 
been  a  director  of  the  Astoria  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Lower  Columbia 
Hospice,  the  U.S.O.  and  was  a  Master 
Mason  of  the  Astoria  Harbor  Lodge. 

Judge  Edison  married  Millie  Ann 
Griffin  and  they  have  two  children. 

Judge  Paula  J.  Brownhill 

Paula  J.  Brownhill  was  elected 
Clatsop  County  Circuit  Judge  in  1994 
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and  currently  occupies  this  seat.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  E.  Brownhill, 
who  was  the  district  attorney  for  Clatsop 
County  from  1953  to  1960.  Judge 
Brownhill  is  married  to  Blair  Hennings- 
gaard,  who  has  a  law  office  in  Astoria 
and  is  vice  president  of  the  Clatsop 
County  Historical  Society’s  board  of 
directors. 


Clatsop  County  Trial  Judges 

Oregon  Territory  Supreme  Court 

Orville  Pratt 

1849 

William  Strong 

1850-3 

Cyrus  Olney 

1853-7 

George  H.  Williams 

1857-8 

Oregon  State  Supreme  Court 

Aaron  E.  Wait 

1859-1861 

Erasmus  D.  Shattuck 

1862-1867 

W.W.  Upton 

1868-1874 

Erasmus  D.  Shattuck 

1875-1878 

Clatsop  County  Circuit  Court 

C.B.  Bellinger 

1879-1880 

Raleigh  Stott 

1881-1882 

A.S.  Bennett 

1883-1884 

Frank  Taylor 

1884-1892 

Thomas  McBride 

1893-1909 

J.A.  Eakin 

1909-1927 

H.  K.  Zimmerman 

1928-1959 

Avery  A.  Combs 

1960-1966 

Thomas  E.  Edison 

1967-1994 

Paula  Brownhill 

1995-Present 

These  are  the  people  whose  names 
have  been  found  in  the  court  documents  or 
the  newspapers  as  presiding  over  cases  in 
the  Clatsop  County  Circuit  Court.  Not 
listed  are  those  who  fdled  in  briefly. 

Clatsop  County  District  Court 

Only  four  people  have  served  as 
district  court  judges  for  Clatsop  County. 


The  first  to  take  office  in  the  new 
district  court  that  replaced  the  former 
justice  of  the  peace  system  in  1958,  was 
Charles  Johnson.  Judge  Johnson  and  his 
wife  Annmarie,  the  daughter  of  the 
Astoria  doctor,  Werner  Lagus,  were  long 
time  residents  of  Astoria.  It  wasn’t  until 
after  he  retired  from  the  title  insurance 
and  abstract  business  that  he  stepped  up 
to  a  seat  on  the  bench. 

Judge  Johnson  had  been  active  in 
many  civic  organizations.  He  was  a  past 
exalted  ruler  of  the  Astoria  Elks  lodge; 
charter  member  of  the  Angora  Hiking 
club,  a  member  of  the  boy  scout  council, 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
of  the  Warrenton  Soil  Conservation 
district  from  the  time  of  its  formation  in 
1941,  in  addition  to  his  membership  in 
the  Oregon  and  Clatsop  County  Bar 
associations.  Judge  Johnson  retired  in 
1964. 

Judge  Harold  T.  Johnson 

The  next  to  hold  office  in  district 
court  was  also  Judge  Johnson.  He  was 
Harold  T.  Johnson,  probably  one  of  the 
most  personable  of  the  judges  to  occupy 
the  bench  in  Clatsop  County.  Gary 
Conkling  wrote  a  memorable  “epitaph” 
in  his  column  in  the  Daily  Astorian  on 
July  3,  1 974  for  Judge  Johnson  who  died 
suddenly  of  a  heart  attack  while  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  courthouse. 

“He  had  his  faults,  but  being  pomp¬ 
ous  and  somber  weren’t  among  them. 
Judge  Johnson  was  too  homespun,  too 
much  a  gadfly  to  worry  about  pretending 
to  be  what  he  wasn’t  or  hiding  what  he 
was. 

“What  Judge  Johnson  was  was  a 
very  human  being. 

“He  stuttered.  He  reeled  out  terrible 
puns.  He  lost  important  case  files.  And 
he  once  fell  over  in  his  judge’s  chair 
while  listening  to  an  attorney’s  closing 
argument  during  a  trial.... 

“About  four  years  ago  [1970], 
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Courtesy  of  Esther  Palmberg 

The  Honorable  Charles  Johnson 
District  Court  Judge 


Courtesy  of  Judge  Cole 

The  Honorable  George  Cole 
District  Court  Judge 


Johnson  attracted  statewide  attention 
when  his  adopted  cat  called  Pierre  nib¬ 
bled  off  the  head  of  a  fish  which  was  the 
key  piece  of  evidence  in  a  case. 

“Instead  of  flying  into  a  judgely 
rage,  Judge  Johnson’s  impish  eyes 
squinted,  he  puffed  on  his  ever-present 
pipe  and  he  made  a  joke. 

“That  was  how  he  dealt  with  almost 
every  situation.  It  was  as  if  he  was  saying 
law  is  important,  but  so  is  life...” 

Judge  George  Cole 

George  Cole  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Tom  McCall  to  fill  the  position 
of  district  judge  left  vacant  when  Judge 
Harold  Johnson  died. 

Judge  Cole  had  a  law  practice  in 
Seaside,  then  served  as  deputy  district 
attorney  for  Clatsop  County  for  about 
five  years.  He  had  also  been  the  Seaside 
City  Attorney.  In  January  1969,  he  took 
Bill  Holmstrom’s  seat  in  the  Oregon 
House  of  Representatives  and  served 
there  for  three  terms.  Judge  Cole  retired 


in  1993  after  spending  seventeen  years 
on  the  district  court  bench  and  still  re¬ 
sides  in  the  county. 

Judge  Philip  L.  Nelson 

Judge  Philip  Nelson  was  elected  to 
the  district  court  in  1992  and  is  serving 
currently.  In  January  1998,  district  court 
will  be  combined  with  circuit  court  and 
Judge  Nelson  will  share  duties  with 
Judge  Paula  Brownhill  and  the  newly 
appointed  part-time  judge,  Charles  H. 
Turner. 


Notes: 

1.  County  Judge  Cornelius,  in  the 
Morning  Astorian  on  July  11,  1919, 
responded  to  an  article  printed  in  the 
paper  a  day  or  two  before  about  the  work 
of  county  agent  Lechner: 

“Does  that  man  call  such  stuff 
work?”  he  [Judge  Cornelius]  inquired 
with  withering  contempt. 

“Talk  about  24  hours  per  day 
for  Lechner.  I  have  him  skinned  both 
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ways.  My  report  is  as  follows  [for  the 
past  30  days]:  Traveled  1252  miles; 
married  four  couples;  signed  adoption 
papers  for  three  kids  -  refused  one;  sent 
eight  to  the  insane  asylum;  had  16  juve¬ 
niles  before  me  and  sent  four  to  different 
institutions;  committed  three  to  the  poor 
farm;  gave  free  advice  to  176;  examined 
42  different  roads;  arrested  eight  for 
traveling  on  fresh  concrete;  denied  14 
widows  petitions;  passed  on  87  cases  in 
probate  court;  examined  five  feeble¬ 
minded;  passed  on  24  inheritance  taxes; 
arrested  an  old  friend  from  Washington 
county  and  Squire  Carney  fined  him  $25; 
made  seven  trips  over  the  Nehalem  road 
district;  wrote  107  letters;  spent  $76,000 
of  the  dear  people’s  money;  fell  in  the 
river  twice;  chased  a  cougar  125  miles; 
had  one  fight  with  an  old  Chinaman; 
attended  church  four  times;  and  spent  the 
balance  of  my  spare  time  at  home  growl¬ 
ing  because  I  had  nothing  to  do  to  pass 
away  the  time.” 

A  story  about  the  fight  appeared  in 
the  newspaper  on  the  same  day.  It  arose 
out  of  a  desire  of  the  judge  to  protect 
freshly  poured  concrete  on  the  Olney 
road. 

2.  Among  those  serving  as  county 
court  judges  were:  William  H.  Gray, 
David  Ingalls,  George  Coffinbury,  Joab 
W.  Moffit,  Samuel  T.  McKean,  George 
Davidson,  Philo  Callender,  J.Q.A. 
Bowlby,  Charles  A.  McGuire,  C.H.  Page, 
J.H.D.  Gray,  C.J.  Trenchard,  E.C.  Judd, 
T.S.  Cornelius,  and  Guy  Boyington. 

3.  The  early  circuit  court  books  are 
located  at  the  Oregon  State  Archives  in 
Salem.  Later  ones  are  at  the  courthouse 
in  Astoria  where  the  case  files  are  also 
located. 
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Thanks  are  due  to  Judge  Paula 
Brownhill  and  to  Kirsten  Gunderson  for 
their  help  in  gathering  the  material  used 
in  this  article. 

Judge  Brownhill  is  assembling 
photographs  of  the  judges  who  have 
served  this  county >  and  they  will  be  on 
permanent  display  in  the  circuit  court 
rooms  at  the  Clatsop  County  courthouse. 
Accompanying  each  photograph  will  be 
a  biography  of  that  judge. 

As  a  part  of  her  senior  project, 
Kirsten  Gunderson  has  researched 
Clatsop  County  judges  and  the  history 
of  the  judiciary,  locating  relevant  papers 
at  the  Oregon  State  Archives  and  at  the 
Oregon  Historical  Society. 
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Beyond  the  law 


Clatsop's  Past  —  Vigilante  Justice 

By  LUsa  Penner 


Comedian  George  Carlin  observed 
that  anyone  who  drives  slower  than  you 
is  an  idiot  and  anyone  who  drives  faster 
than  you  is  a  maniac.  ( Science  News, 
Sept  13,  1997,  Vol.  152,  page  168.) 
Laws  enable  a  community  to  sort  out 
those  whose  behavior  is  unacceptable 
from  the  rest.  They  prescribe  punishment 
to  effect  behavioral  changes,  when  that 
fails,  remove  the  offenders  from  the 
community.  Laws,  whether  popular  or 
not,  provide  the  security  of  knowing 
what  to  expect  from  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  what  they  should  expect 
from  us. 

Before  the  courts  and  effective  law 
enforcement  came  to  Clatsop  County,  the 
actions  of  a  few  residents  occasionally 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  others  and  at 
times,  placed  their  lives  in  danger.  To 
protect  the  community  at  large,  vigilance 
committees  were  formed.  A  story  from 
the  Daily  Astorian  of  August  31,1 878 
tells  how  it  was  in  the  days  of  “yore.” 

The  Good  Old  Days  of  Yore 

“A  gentleman  who  was  in  atten¬ 
dance  at  Astoria  during  court-week, 
relates  an  incident  of  the  early  history  of 
this  city... 

“The  ancient  Astoria  court  kept  no 
record,  but  as  my  informant  was  one  of 
the  judges,  and  tells  things,  all  of  which 
he  saw  and  part  of  which  he  was  a  re¬ 
cord,  might  well  enough  be  now  made 
as  a  reminiscence.  He  says  the  territorial 
judiciary  had  not  got  at  work  in  that  part 
of  Oregon,  when  the  good  people  of 
Astoria  found  their  village  infested,  upon 
every  arrival  of  a  vessel,  with  a  light 
fingered  gentry  that  caused  a  feeling  of 
insecurity.  Thefts,  robberies,  and  assaults 
were  growing  frequent,  and  the  good 


people,  who  had  come  to  stay,  and  had 
something  at  stake,  took  the  matter  in 
hand.  There  was  an  ancient  spruce  tree 
standing  near  the  present  site  of  the  old 
Gray  house  just  about  large  enough  to  fill 
the  arms  of  a  man,  and  this  was  the  spot 
chosen  for  the  execution  of  the  sentences 
of  the  court,  which  were  usually  so  many 
‘lashes  on  the  bare  back,  well  laid  on.’ 
[This  was  near  the  northeast  comer  of 
8th  and  Astor.] 

“When  depredations  or  disorders 
were  committed,  the  offender  was  noti¬ 
fied  that  his  presence  was  offensive,  and 
that  he  must  not  remain  in  sight  beyond 
a  certain  time,  and  as  soon  as  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  had  been  made,  ‘a  word  to  the 
wise  was  sufficient.’ 

“It  sometimes  occurred,  however, 
that  thefts  of  considerable  sums  of 
money  caused  the  notice  to  leave  to  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  proceeding 
would  be  commenced  by  an  arrest  and 
a  process  to  recover  the  stolen  money  or 
property.  My  informant  recited  several 
cases  where  stolen  property  was  recov¬ 
ered  and  the  village  relieved  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  thieves  by  this  tribunal,  one 
quite  important;  about  $800  had  been 
stolen  and  the  thieves  spotted.  The  court 
convened  and  brought  in  the  culprits,  and 
had  the  case  proved  by  confronting  wit¬ 
nesses.  Sentence  was  passed  in  effect  that 
each  thief  (there  were  three  of  them), 
receive  fifty  lashes  for  the  present,  and 
that  further  proceedings  be  had  to  re¬ 
cover  the  gold  stolen. 

“The  culprits  were  led  to  the  old 
spruce  tree  and  the  first  one  was  made  to 
hug  it,  and  the  punishment  was  about  to 
be  laid  on.  The  fellow  begged  and  said 
he  would  tell  where  the  money  was  bur- 
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ied.  A  respite  was  granted  and  the  trem¬ 
bling  culprit  proceeded  to  relate  how  the 
money  had  been  taken,  and  where  it  was 
buried  on  the  beach,  describing  minutely 
the  locality.  Upon  this,  it  was  thought  by 
some  of  the  court,  that  the  truth  of  the 
fellow's  story  be  shown  by  getting  the 
money,  and  then  the  accused  should  be 
released.  But  after  due  consideration  and 
being  fully  advised,  the  court  concluded 
that  such  a  disposition  of  so  aggravated 
a  case  would  be  of  evil  example  and 
injurious  to  the  commonwealth  of 
Astoria,  and  so  they  said,  ‘let  the  sen¬ 
tence  be  executed,’  and  it  was  done. 

“Then  the  culprits  were  led  to  the 
spot  indicated  by  the  confession  of  the 
first  one  put  under  treatment,  and  the  lost 
money  all  found.  The  thieves  were  then 
admonished  to  leave  these  parts  within 
24  hours,  and  were  told  that  if  seen  there 
again  after  said  24  hours,  they  would 
find  many  more  lashes  like  unto  those 
they  had  already  received.  They  left  and 
were  seen  no  more  in  those  parts. 

“Another  mode  of  punishment 
adopted  was  ‘to  be  spanked  with  the  flat 
of  a  handsaw;  so  many  spats  well  laid  on 
upon  the  bare  skin,  etc.’  My  informant 
said  that  by  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdic¬ 
tion  the  expenses  of  the  courts  were 
nothing,  and  evil-doers  were  thoroughly 
terrified  and  reduced  to  an  orderly  and 
quiet  state,  or  driven  entirely  away.  ‘But 
in  a  little  while,’  said  he,  ‘the  Courts 
came  and  ousted  our  jurisdiction  and 
ever  since,  the  sons  of  Beliel  [Satan] 
have  staid  with  us,  and  when  they  steal 
our  money,  they  not  only  do  not  surren¬ 
der  it  back  to  us,  but  make  us  furnish 
them  grub  and  blankets  while  the  "maj¬ 
esty  of  the  law  is  being  maintained."’  I 
thought  there  was  a  mournful  sound  in 
his  voice  as  he  uttered  this.’’ 

The  Chinese  Fisherman 

After  the  courts  came  to  the  county, 
when  the  processes  of  law  were  believed 
inadequate,  frustrated  and  angry  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community  were  moved  from 


time  to  time  to  gather  in  secrecy  to  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands.  The  pun¬ 
ishment  meted  out  was  sometimes  far  in 
excess  of  that  which  the  crime  merited. 
The  chilling  story  of  Chung  Lung,  as 
reported  in  the  December  29,  1 885  issue 
of  The  Daily  Astorian ,  is  an  example. 

“There  is  a  law  which  makes  it  a 
misdemeanor  to  fish  between  sundown 
on  Saturday  and  sunrise  on  Monday. 
This  law  was  enacted  to  the  general 
interest  and  was  at  first  universally  ob¬ 
served,  but  the  following  incident 
brought  it  into  disrepute. 

“When  the  law  was  first  pro¬ 
claimed,  and  while  it  was  yet  universally 
obeyed,  one  Chung  Lung,  an  astute  Ce¬ 
lestial,  conceived  the  idea  of  stealing  a 
march  on  the  ever  vigilant  and  jealous 
fishermen.  In  view  of  the  wholesale 
absence  of  the  whites,  the  crafty  Chung 
Lung  deemed  it  safe  and  certainly  profit¬ 
able,  to  make  a  raid  on  the  fishing 
grounds  from  which  his  kind  was  so 
rigorously  excluded.  So,  in  the  darkness 
of  one  Saturday  night,  the  Mongol  ma¬ 
rauder  stole  out  with  boat  and  tackle  and 
spent  his  time  in  keelhauling  for  salmon. 
Having  the  whole  field  to  himself,  he 
was  immensely  successful,  and  returned 
in  the  dark  veil  of  the  morning  with  a 
large  and  valuable  cargo. 

“Chung’s  venture  proved  too 
hugely  profitable  to  be  kept  secret.  It 
leaked  out — it  was  soon  cruited  [?]  about, 
and  Slum  town  foamed  with  excitement 
and  boiled  in  bitterness. 

“Toward  evening  of  the  day  upon 
which  the  Mongol  raider  returned  with 
the  stolen  salmon,  a  band  of  irate  fisher¬ 
men  burst  into  the  Chinese  quarter  and 
pounced  upon  the  hapless  Chung.  He 
was  seized  and  cast  to  the  ground  by  a 
gigantic  descendant  of  the  Vikings  and 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  with  a  sack 
drawn  over  his  head  and  firmly  fastened, 
he  was  placed  on  board  the  boat  of  a 
hump-backed  Greek  and  the  boat  put  out 
to  sea. 
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THE  CLATSOP  COUNTY  COURTHOUSE  ABOUT  1893 

This  wooden  structure  was  built  about  1855  on  the  corner  of  8th  and  1 
built  in  the  county.  It  was  on  the  same  site  as  the  present  (2nd)  courth 
Another  jail  was  erected  on  the  same  site  the  next  year  and  was  in  use 
CCHS  has;  however,  the  names  are  not  the  same.  Those  listed  on  the  1 
Thompson;  J.  P.  Dickenson,  deputy  county  clerk;  unknown;  C.  J.  Tre 
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mercial  in  Astoria,  with  the  entrance  facing  8th,  the  first  courthouse 
and  was  in  use  until  1904.  The  jail  on  the  left  was  torn  down  in  1913. 
I  1976.  The  people  are  identified  on  the  two  copies  of  this  photo  that 
photo  are:  left  to  right:  F.I.  Dunbar,  county  clerk;  unknown;  C.  R. 
rd,  county  judge;  Tom  Ward,  county  treasurer. 


“Chung  Lung  has  never  been  seen 
or  heard  of  since.  The  fishermen  say  he 
is  still  on  the  fishing  grounds.  When 
questioned  in  regard  to  him,  the  Chinese 
answer  with  a  shrug:  ‘No  sabe,’  but  from 
that  day  to  this,  no  Chinaman  can  be 
induced  to  venture  upon  the  fishing 
grounds.” 

1883  Vigilance  Committee 

On  July  2,  1883,  a  fire  consumed 
much  of  the  Astoria  business  area.  The 
large  transient  population  from  “Swill- 
town”  went  on  a  looting  spree  for  several 
days.  (“Swilltown”  and  “Slumtown” 
refer  to  the  Astor-Bond  street  areas  from 
about  4th  to  9th.) 

Thad  S.  Trullinger’s  story  of  the 
Vigilance  Committee  that  formed  to  stop 
the  looting  was  told  in  the  Summer  1 989 
issue  of  Cumtux.  Trullinger’s  approval 
of  the  vigilance  committee’s  actions 
contrasts  with  the  perspective  of  U.S. 
District  Court  Judge  Mathew  P.  Deady, 
as  reported  in  The  Daily  Astorian  on 
January  4,  1884.  The  paper  printed  the 
judge’s  charge  to  the  jury  in  a  lawsuit 
brought  against  I.W.  Case,  a  leader  of  the 
committee. 

Judge  Deady  reminded  the  jury  of 
the  events  that  led  up  to  the  formation  of 
the  vigilance  committee.  “The  commu¬ 
nity  was  excited  by  the  fire-by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  property-and  the  loss  of  a 
large  amount  of  personal  property  which 
appears  to  have  been  carried  away  from 
the  burning  buildings  and  vicinity.  There 
were  but  six  policemen  and  they  were 
fatigued  and  worn  out  with  watching  and 
running  to  and  fro  day  and  night.”  The 
mayor,  John  Hahn,  the  judge  added,  had 
called  together  a  meeting  of  the  town’s 
citizens  to  seek  their  help  in  coping  with 
the  situation.  Some  123  persons  signed 
a  statement  that  they  would  serve  under 
the  direction  of  the  mayor  and  the  chief 
of  police  to  stop  the  looting.  However, 
the  city  authorities  lost  control  of  the 
vigilance  committee  that  took  action 
against  John  Boyle  and  others. 


Boyle  told  the  court  that  he  had 
been  unlawfully  arrested  at  Astoria  on 
July  6th  and  confined  to  jail.  He  was 
tried  before  the  committee  and  sentenced 
to  receive  25  lashes  on  his  bare  back. 
The  following  night,  he  was  blindfolded, 
gagged  and  taken  from  the  jail  to  the  hill 
back  of  town  and  told  that  he  had  been 
sentenced  to  be  hung  up  and  would  re¬ 
ceive  two  hundred  lashes,  an  amount  he 
would  be  unlikely  to  survive.  Members 
of  the  committee  whipped  him  with  a 
cat-o’-nine  tails,  five  men  each  giving 
him  five  lashes,  far  short  of  the  amount 
promised.  Boyle  was  then  dumped  off  at 
the  jail,  and  in  the  morning,  placed  in 
chains  on  board  the  Portland  steamboat. 

Judge  Deady  cautioned  the  jury 
about  the  dangers  of  vigilance  and  citi¬ 
zens’  committees.  “It  is  maintained  that 
there  are  times  when  the  people  of  a 
place  are  justified  in  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  administering  jus¬ 
tice  in  obedience  to  the  method  of  a 
higher  law  than  that  found  in  the  books. 
But,  gentlemen,  we  are  here  as  ministers 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  we  do  not 
know  or  recognize  any  other.  We  have 
taken  a  solemn  oath  to  administer  this 
law  and  be  governed  by  it  in  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  this  case.  When  we  lose  our 
hold  on  this  storm-tried  anchor,  we  are 
adrift,  without  rudder  or  compass,  on  the 
dangerous  sea  of  prejudice,  passion,  and 
falsehood. 

“...In  my  judgment,”  he  said,  “vigi¬ 
lance  committees  are  but  a  choice  of 
evils.  They  may  palliate  for  a  time,  but 
cannot  cure  the  disease  that  provokes 
them,  and  in  the  long  run  will  probably 
aggravate  it,  by  bringing  all  established 
law  and  authority  into  disrepute.” 

“...This  is  no  common  case,”  he 
continued.  “It  touches  the  foundation  of 
civil  society,  and  in  some  respects  is  one 
of  more  importance  to  the  public  than  the 
parties.  The  duty  you  are  called  upon  to 
discharge  in  this  case  is  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  citizen  in  a 
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free,  law-governed  country,  and  I  believe 
you  will  so  regard  it  and  act  accord¬ 
ingly.” 

The  jury  found  I.W.  Case,  formerly 
the  mayor  of  Astoria,  guilty  and  fined 
him  $2,500,  an  amount  that  members  of 
the  vigilance  committee  helped  pay  off. 
Case  responded  that  if  the  occasion  arose 
again,  he  would  again  take  the  law  in  his 
own  hands. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan 

Some  forty  years  later,  vigilance 
committees  were  back  in  action.  Mayor 
Frank  Warren  and  City  Marshal  Thurston 
of  Warrenton  led  a  group  of  vigilantes, 
members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  to  the 
Whistle  Inn  road  house  to  demand  that 
bootleggers  vacate  the  place,  according 
to  an  article  in  the  Morning  Astorian  on 
June  18,  1922  and  the  following  day. 
The  Ku  Klux  Klan  claimed  to  be  enforc¬ 
ing  laws  of  Prohibition,  since  the  sheriff 
evidently  refused  to  do  so.  More  of  this 
story  appears  in  the  Spring  1994  issue  of 
Cumtux. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan’s  night-riders 
terrorized  not  only  bootleggers,  but  Cath¬ 
olics,  Blacks  and  others,  “a  dangerous 
sea  of  prejudice,  passion  and  falsehood,” 
in  the  words  of  Judge  Deady,  decades 
before. 

The  unwritten  law 

Prejudice  and  passion  so  ruled  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  a  coroner’s  jury 
in  1907  that  they  allowed  a  man  to  get 
away  with  murder.  The  case  was  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Astoria  Budget  on  June  14, 
1907.  The  legal  record  is  in  the  coroner’s 
reports  located  at  the  courthouse. 

J.  Strauss,  P.  Lawler,  A.L.  Steele, 
E.A.  Coe  and  E.C.  Jeffers  and  foreman, 
H.  Laws  were  jurors  in  the  case,  presided 
over  by  William  C.A.  Pohl,  Coroner. 

Fifty  year  old  Joseph  H.  Bowlsby, 
armed  with  a  .44-caliber  revolver  and  a 
small  pistol,  went  on  a  manhunt  that  took 
him  from  his  home  in  North  Bend,  Ore¬ 
gon  to  Portland  and  then  Astoria.  His 
quarry  was  Clive  Jennings  who  had  run 


off  with  Bowlsby’ s  wife,  Nancy.  Clive 
and  Nancy  had  become  acquainted  at  the 
cheese  factory  in  North  Bend  where  both 
worked.  The  twenty-two  year  old 
Jennings,  his  mother  and  another  woman 
had  persuaded  Nancy  to  leave  her  hus¬ 
band  and  children.  (The  reasons  for  this 
were  never  explained.)  After  several 
days  of  searching,  Bowlsby  finally  lo¬ 
cated  his  wife  who  was  staying  with  her 
two  brothers,  John  and  William  Harold, 
in  Astoria.  His  search  for  Jennings  had 
turned  up  nothing  and  he  decided  to 
return  home  on  the  steamer  Alliance. 

By  sheer  bad  luck  (for  Jennings, 
that  is),  Bowlsby’ s  quarry  was  standing 
on  the  Callender  dock  watching  the  long¬ 
shoremen  load  the  steamer.  Without  any 
display  of  emotion,  Bowlsby  stood 
alongside  the  forward  cabin  on  the  main 
deck,  took  sure  aim  at  the  man  by  resting 
his  .44-caliber  revolver  against  the  wall, 
and  fired.  The  bullet  tore  into  the  abdo¬ 
men  of  Jennings,  exiting  two  and  a  half 
inches  to  the  left  of  his  spine,  ripping 
apart  his  spleen,  stomach  and  liver. 
Jennings  was  carried  to  the  hospital 
where  some  hours  later,  he  died. 

Bowlsby  was  taken  into  custody  at 
the  site  of  the  shooting  by  Sheriff  Meritt 
Pomeroy.  “I’m  not  sorry  for  what  I  did,” 
Bowlsby  said.  “I  believe  that  I  did  no 
more  than  any  other  man  would  do  under 
the  circumstances,  as  there  appears  to  be 
no  law  to  protect  a  man’s  home  and 
family  unless  he  does  it  himself.” 

The  verdict  of  the  coroner’s  jury 
was  printed  in  the  June  19,  1907  Astoria 
Budget  under  the  title,  “Dementia  Amer¬ 
icana.”  Bowlsby  was  “entirely  excul¬ 
pated.”  The  couple  had  lived  together  in 
peace  and  happiness,  the  jury  said,  “until 
the  serpent  entered  their  household  in  the 
shape  of  Clive  Jennings  and  destroyed 
their  home.”  They  added  that  they  are  of 
the  opinion,  “on  account  of  the  lack  of 
statutes  covering  crimes  of  this  character, 
that  said  Bowlsby  was  fully  justified  in 
shooting  the  said  Jennings.” 
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This  was  not  the  end  of  the  affair, 
however.  The  case  was  heard  by  jurors 
in  circuit  court,  Bowlsby  then  pleading 
insanity.  The  verdict  was,  “Not  Guilty 
By  Reason  of  Insanity.”  As  Bowlsby 
walked  about  the  streets  of  Astoria  after¬ 
ward,  he  received  the  congratulations  of 
many  admirers. 

Another  case  of  insanity  (?) 

The  following  excerpt  from  a  letter 
by  G.H.  (Harry)  Pederson  to  the  editor 
of  the  Astoria  Daily  Budget  was  printed 
on  January  2,  1895  under  the  heading, 
“A  SENSIBLE  LETTER,  SOMETHING 
SHOULD  BE  DONE.”  I.W.  Case,  the 
leader  of  the  party  of  vigilantes  in  1883, 
was  again  involved. 

“EDITOR  BUDGET. 

“It  surely  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to 
have  my  name  brought  before  the  public 
again  as  an  ex-patient  of  a  lunatic  asy¬ 
lum,  and  for  no  reason  except  for  the 
cause  of  suffering  humanity  would  I 
permit  it.  I  will,  perhaps,  be  remembered 
as  the  man  who  was  committed  to  the 
Oregon  Insane  Asylum  from  Clatsop 
county,  over  a  year  ago,  at  the  instance 
of  one  banker,  I.W.  Case,  and  examined 
by  one  D.W.  Baker,  who  claims  to  be  a 
physician,  and  adjudged  insane  by  one 
C.A.  McGuire,  that  most  learned  and 
dignified  county  judge  whom  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  of  Clatsop  county  will  have  cause  to 
remember  for  some  time  to  come... 

“At  the  present  time  there  is  no 
safety  for  any  one.  As  in  my  case,  a  man 
can  be  lured  to  the  court  rooms  under 
false  representations,  go  through  a  farce 
of  an  investigation  by  incompetent  and 
unreliable  parties,  locked  up  in  jail  with¬ 
out  any  cause  and  dragged  off  to  an 
insane  asylum,  all  in  a  couple  of  hour’s 
time  without  so  much  as  letting  him  have 
a  chance  to  see  his  friends  and  neighbors, 
lock  the  door  of  his  house  or  settle  up 
any  of  his  business  or  private  matters. 
This  was  the  way  in  which  I  was  treated 
here  in  Clatsop  county  under  an  adminis¬ 
tration  which  has  since  been  retired, 


thank  God...  In  my  case  I  looked  out  for 
myself  after  I  had  been  kept  there,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  out,  until  I  became  al¬ 
most  desperate,  and  left  the  premises  and 
went  down  to  the  business  portion  of  the 
town  and  informed  an  attorney,  Mr.  G. 
Gaston,  of  my  confinement  there,  and 
when  he  interceded,  I  was  soon  on  my 
way  home  to  Astoria  from  where  I  had 
been  four  and  a  half  months,  which 
caused  me  to  lose  the  season’s  work. 

“I  would  ask  the  representatives  to 
the  legislature  not  to  pass  this  by  un¬ 
heeded,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  poor 
unfortunate  people  to  look  into  it,  and 
pass  a  law  which  will  stop  all  chance  for 
such  proceedings.  Yours  for  Humanity, 

[Signed]  G.H.  PEDERSON.” 

The  Budget  interviewed  Pederson’s 
neighbors  and  friends.  All  expressed 
outrage  that  such  an  injustice  had  been 
done  and  that  they  feared  that  no  one  was 
safe  from  those  in  the  courts  who  would 
abuse  their  power. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  “judge” 
the  truth  about  events  when  we  don’t 
have  all  the  pertinent  information.  Later 
newspapers  report  that  G.H  Pederson 
was  returned  to  the  asylum  in  1 896  and 
remained  there  until  1909  when  he  again 
escaped.  Only  a  brief  note  mentioned 
that  fact.  (The  Astoria  Daily  Budget 
February  27,  1894,  September  20,  1909; 
the  Daily  Morning  Astorian  March  4, 
1894,  March  23,  1895.) 

Notes:  Charles  McGuire,  native  of 
Alabama,  served  as  a  county  commissioner 
for  sixteen  years,  then  county judge  for  two 
terms.  He  retired  to  his  hotel  in  Seaside 
■where  he  died  in  1901. 

1.  W.  Case,  from  Indiana,  had  a 
clothing  store  in  Astoria  and  later  a  bank. 
In  the  summer  of 1893,  he  suddenly  closed 
the  doors  of  the  bank,  leaving  the  deposi¬ 
tors  stranded.  Few  ever  received  even  a 
portion  of  their  money.  He  died  within  two 
years.  I.  IV.  Case ’s  house  still  stands  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  14th  and  Franklin.  See 
the  photo  on  the  cover  of  the  Fall  1994 
issue  o/Cumtux. 
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From  the  evening  edition  of  the  Astoria  Daily  Budget  for  Friday 

December  1,  1893 


Murder  on  Olney  Road 


Spelling,  in  this  article  and  the  two  that  follow,  has  been  left  as  it  was  originally. 


SPECIAL  REPORTER  of  the 
Budget  visited  the  county  jail 
and  had  a  final  interview 
with  the  condemned  murderer  John  Rei¬ 
ter,  who  paid  the  penalty  for  his  crime  at 
noon  to-day.  Sheriff  Smith  was  very 
courteous  in  showing  the  reporter  the 
scaffolding  and  explaining  the  workings 
of  the  drop.  The  original  plan  was  to 
hang  both  Reiter  and  Elansen  on  the  same 
scaffold  and  at  the  same  time,  but  the 
stay  of  proceedings  in  the  latter’s  case 
caused  the  sheriff  to  alter  his  plans  some¬ 
what,  but  everything  was  in  readiness  at 
the  appointed  hour  for  the  execution. 
History  of  the  crime 
Word  was  brought  to  this  city  on 
Saturday,  August  19,  that  a  murder  had 
been  committed  near  Green  Mountain, 
on  the  Military  road,  a  few  miles  the 
other  side  of  Olney. 

On  August  3rd,  a  stranger  came  to 
the  valley  hunting  work,  and  went  to  the 
house  of  Otto  Johanson  on  Young’s  river 
and  stayed  all  night.  The  murdered  man 
also  stopped  there.  The  next  morning 
Otto  Johanson  and  James  P.  Fox  left  the 
place  to  cut  hay,  leaving  Snellman  and 
the  stranger  in  the  house.  When  they 
returned  in  the  evening  both  men  had 
gone  away.  No  one  around  the  premises 
saw  them  go.  After  Snellman  had  been 
gone  this  long,  a  search  was  instituted  by 
the  neighbors,  and  on  last  Saturday 
morning  Jonathan  Duncan  and  Louis 
Brazee  found  the  body,  being  led  to  it 
from  the  stench  from  the  decaying 
corpse. 


The  murder  must  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  at  least  two  weeks  ago. 

On  learning  of  the  murder,  Sheriff 
Smith,  Coroner  Pohl  and  Wm.  Thomp¬ 
son  started  for  the  scene  of  the  murder 
on  horseback.  Coroner  Pohl  returned 
yesterday  for  a  coffin.  The  murder  had 
evidently  been  committed  with  a  heavy 
blunt  instrument,  as  the  head  was  terribly 
battered  and  cut.  Yesterday  afternoon 
Coroner  Pohl  returned  with  a  coffin,  and 
empaneled  a  jury.  After  hearing  the 
testimony  it  rendered  a  verdict  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  testimony,  which  in  brief 
was,  “Willful  murder  by  some  unknown 
party.” 

The  murderer  and  his  capture 

Sheriff  Smith  began  work  on  the 
case  immediately.  He  got  a  description 
of  the  man  last  seen  with  Snellman,  and 
found  that  his  name  was  J.  Reiter,  and 
found  that  he  had  formerly  lived  near 
Mist,  Columbia  county,  and  had  also 
been  in  Portland  and  Oregon  City.  He 
sent  a  man  to  each  of  [these]  places. 
Deputy  Dell  Mooer  was  sent  to  Portland, 
accompanied  by  Wm.  Koehler,  of  Olney, 
who  went  with  Mooer  to  identify  the 
prisoner.  The  fugitive  was  arrested  in 
Portland  and  brought  back  to  this  city  by 
Deputy  Mooer  on  August  23. 

John  Reiter  is  slightly  above  the 
medium  height,  and  for  a  laboring  man 
was  somewhat  slender  in  build  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest,  but  since  his  confine¬ 
ment  has  materially  increased  in  a\’er- 
dupois[ sic].  His  eyes  are  light  blue,  and 
somewhat  prominent.  His  forehead  re- 
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cedes  a  little,  and  his  face  is  rather  small 
and  fair  looking.  He  has  stiff  light  hair, 
and  a  small  mustache  of  the  same  color. 

When  arrested  he  wore  clothes  of 
a  cheap  and  common  order,  but  Sheriff 
Smith  has  purchased  for  him,  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  a  nice  black  suit,  which  he 
wore  to-day  on  the  scaffolding,  and  in 
which  he  will  be  buried. 

There  is  not  a  sign  or  look  of  deter¬ 
mination  in  his  face.  Clean  shaven  and 
nicely  attired  he  would  strike  the  ob¬ 
server  as  an  innocent  old-country  Ger¬ 
man  boy.  Reiter  was  bom  in  Creishau, 
near  Dantzie  [Danzig],  the  capital  of 
West  Prussia,  February  1,  1872,  so  that 
he  has  just  passed  his  majority.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  now  dead,  was  a  small  farmer,  and 
he  has  four  brothers  and  three  sisters  still 
in  Germany. 

When  speaking  of  his  mother,  the 
doomed  man  was  visibly  affected,  and 
told  the  reporter  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  her  about  two  weeks  ago, 
stating  that  she  was  sick  and  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  live.  Poor  woman,  better  she 
was  dead  than  to  leam  the  terrible  fate  of 
her  son,  who  died  to-day  on  the  gallows 
and  to-morrow  fdls  a  pauper’s  grave. 

About  seven  years  ago  he  ran  away 
from  home  and  took  to  the  sea,  sailing 
from  all  the  principal  ports  of  the  world. 
In  May  last  he  came  to  Portland  in  the 
British  ship  Cabull,  from  Antwerp.  He 
deserted  the  Cabull  in  Portland  and  got 
work  near  Mist,  Columbia  county,  work¬ 
ing  for  several  different  farmers  in  that 
neighborhood.  In  August  he  came  to 
Astoria  and  was  here  two  days,  when  he 
went  out  on  Young’s  river,  beyond 
Olney,  and  was  looking  for  work  a  day 
and  a  half.  He  stated  to  a  reporter  that  he 
met  a  girl  by  the  name  of  Nora 
Snodgrass  in  a  dance  house  here,  and 
that  she  robbed  him  of  what  money  he 
had,  and  to  her  he  lays  the  cause  of  his 
trouble  and  the  commission  of  the  mur¬ 


der.  It  is,  however,  believed  that  the 
young  German  gave  the  money  to  the 
girl,  and  that  he  killed  Snellman  for  more 
money  to  give  to  the  fair  Nora.  [Later 
newspaper  articles  gave  her  name  as 
Laura.]* 1 

rT1IU  IVY 

326  First  Street. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Cook,  Prop. 


Keeps  on  hand  the  best  brands  of 
Wines  and  Liquors.  Fine  Domestic  and 
Imported  Cigars. 


Nice  and  Comfortable  Private  Rooms 


The  advertisement  for  the  place 
where  Laura  Snodgrass  worked  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Astoria  Daily  Budget  all 
through  May  1893.  The  “Ivy"  was  lo¬ 
cated  near  the  southwest  corner  of  8th 
and  Astor  streets.  (Astor  Street,  at  the 
time,  was  known  as  First. ) 

It  was  almost  positively  known  that 
young  Reiter  had  committed  the  atro¬ 
cious  murder  of  Snellman,  and  every¬ 
thing  was  done  after  his  arrest  by  Sheriff 
Smith  to  wreak  a  confession  from  him, 
and  on  August  24th  he  broke  down  com¬ 
pletely  and  told  the  following  details  of 
the  crime  to  that  officer: 

The  confession 

“On  Wednesday,  August  2d,  last, 

I  left  Astoria  and  walked  out  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  That  evening  I  got  to  a  place  called 
Olney,  I  stopped  there  that  night,  at  a 
boarding  house  and  the  next  morning, 
Thursday,  I  went  farther  up  the  country. 
That  evening,  I  got  to  a  house  owned  by 
a  man  named  Otto  Johanson.  He  allowed 
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me  to  sleep  there  that  night;  and  the  next 
morning,  Friday,  August  4th,  last,  I  and 
Victor  Snellman,  after  the  others  had 
gone  to  work,  had  breakfast.  This  was 
about  7  o’clock.  After  breakfast,  there 
being  nobody  also  at  the  house,  Snellman 
and  I  left  there  together,  and  started  for 
Astoria,  on  foot.  Victor  Snellman  took 
a  pack  with  him,  on  his  shoulder,  and  1 
had  nothing.  About  one  mile  from  the 
house,  we  met  a  shipmate  of  mine,  who 
walked  with  us  about  two  miles  up  the 
mountain.  My  shipmate  asked  me  if  I 
had  any  money.  I  told  him  I  only  had 
half  a  dollar,  then  he  asked  me  who  the 
man  with  me  (meaning  Snellman)  was. 

I  told  him  I  did  not  know,  and  said  'He 
is  going  to  Astoria  to  buy  some  goods.’ 
He  asked  me  if  Snellman  had  any 
money.  I  told  him  I  did  not  know.  My 
shipmate  then  picked  up  a  stone  and 
knocked  him  over  the  head.  Snellman 
fell  down  without  saying  a  word.  I  then 
went  through  his  pockets  and  found  $22 
and  the  watch  that  you  now  have.” 

The  sheriff  then  exhibited  the 
watch,  and  Reiter  acknowledged  it  was 
the  one  he  took  from  Snellman.  Continu¬ 
ing,  he  said: 

“My  shipmate  then  picked 
Snellman  up  and  threw  him  over  the  logs 
on  the  side  of  the  road  in  the  brush.  After 
he  threw  him  there,  he  went  after  him 
with  a  sheath  knife.  We  then  divided  up. 
I  kept  $12  and  the  watch,  and  gave  my 
shipmate  $10  of  the  money  I  took  from 
Snellman.  We  then  walked  along  about 
two  miles,  and  my  shipmate  went  on  the 
road  towards  Portland,  and  I  came  right 
along  to  Astoria  where  1  arrived  about  2 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  1  never  had  any 
quarrel  with  Snellman  at  any  time,  be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  know  him.  This  statement 
I  make  to  ease  my  mind.” 

The  second  confession 

It  was  not  believed  that  Reiter  had 
an  accomplice  in  the  crime  as  the  above 


confession  states,  and  the  next  day  he 
made  another,  which  was  as  follows: 

“The  other  statement  I  made  was 
true  except  where  I  said  my  shipmate  did 
the  killing,  that  was  not  true.  I  knocked 
Snellman  over  the  head  with  a  stone  and 
cut  him  afterwards  and  took  all  his 
money.  1  cut  him  with  that  knife  [point¬ 
ing  to  one  the  sheriff  had  in  his  hand] 
with  the  small  blade.  1  was  afraid  that 
after  I  took  his  money  and  he  was  not 
dead,  that  he  would  have  me  arrested  for 
taking  his  money.  I  and  Snellman  were 
sober  at  the  time. 

[Signed]  JOHN  REITER” 

The  trial  of  Reiter  was  of  short 
duration,  and  elicited  no  new  evidence, 
and  he  was  sentenced  by  Judge  McBride 
to  be  hanged  in  the  court  house  yard  on 
Friday,  December  1st,  and  today  he  paid 
the  penalty. 

Reiter  has  slept  but  little  for  the  last 
few  nights,  and  last  night  was  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule.  Father  Haupt,  from  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  was  with  the  man  twice  yes¬ 
terday,  and  remained  with  him  until  a 
late  hour  last  night. 

A  few  remarks 

The  following  was  written  by  Rei¬ 
ter  in  the  German  language,  and  was 
translated  by  him  to  a  Budget  reporter, 
who  visited  him  in  his  cell: 

“I  am  a  young  man  and  have  been 
all  through  the  world,  and  have  never 
been  in  trouble  before  I  arrived  in 
Astoria.  1  came  in  the  British  ship  Cabull 
to  Astoria.  I  left  the  ship  and  went  into 
the  country  to  work.  I  went  to  work  in 
Columbia  county  at  farm  work  for  a 
farmer  named  Bergman.  I  quit  and  come 
down  to  Astoria,  but  spent  all  my  money 
inside  of  12  hours.  But  I  know  now  that 
I  didn’t  do  right,  but  found  it  out  too  late 
to  mend  my  ways.  But  I  pray  to  God  for 
forgivness  [sic]  day  after  day  and  night 
after  night.  I  am  not  afraid  now  as  Jesus 
is  by  my  side.  If  Nora  Snodgrass  had  not 
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stolen  my  money,  I  would  not  be  in  this 
fix  I  am  now.  I  wrote  to  my  mother  in 
July  last  that  I  may  come  home  about 
Christmas,  but  1  don’t  know  what  my 
mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  will  say 
that  I  don’t  return.  But  I  am  glad  and 
thank  God  Almighty  that  I  must  die.  But 
now  I  write  to  my  friends  to  come  and 
see  me,  but  they  seem  to  have  all  for¬ 
saken  me.  I  am  thankful  for  all  the  favors 
I  have  received.  But  I  pray  for 
forgivness.  Please  publish  in  Clatskamne 
Chief,  San  Francisco  and  New  York 
papers. 

JOHN  REITER” 

The  hanging 

This  morning  at  1 1  o’clock,  the 
reporter  called  on  Reiter  and  asked  him 
how  he  had  passed  the  night.  Crowds  of 
people  were  around  the  jail  yard,  with 
their  invitations  in  their  hands,  awaiting 
to  be  admitted.  The  doors  were  thrown 
open  at  11:10  and  the  crowd  merged  to 
the  front  as  if  they  were  going  on  a  visit 
to  Barnum’s  circus. 

Reiter  stated  that  he  had  slept  from 
1  to  3  a.m.,  when  he  awoke,  but  soon  fell 
asleep  again,  not  awakening  until  6  a.m. 
His  breakfast  consisted  of  milk  toast  and 
scrambled  eggs,  with  a  cup  of  milk  to 
wash  it  down.  He  refused  all  spirituous 
[sic]  stimulants  and  made  the  assertion 
that  he  never  drank  a  drop  of  liquor  in 
his  life. 

While  the  reporter  was  with  him, 
he  acted  like  a  caged  and  enraged  lion, 
continually  walking  up  and  down  his 
narrow  cell.  The  priest  was  with  him  at 
10  a.m.,  and  they  prayed  and  sang  hymns 
for  one  hour,  when  he  was  allowed  a 
rest,  Father  Haupt  remaining  on  the 
inside  of  the  jail  nevertheless  until  they 
walked  to  the  scaffold. 

At  8  minutes  to  12  o’clock.  Sheriff 
Smith  and  Deputy  Dell  Mooer  took  the 
prisoner  by  the  arm  and  started  to  the 
scaffold,  followed  by  Deputy  Warren, 


the  priest  and  a  Budget  reporter.  When 
the  procession  arrived  on  the  scaffold, 
the  doomed  man  was  the  only  person 
who  spoke  to  the  throng  of  curious  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  gathered  to  see  him  pay  the 
penalty  of  death.  The  death  warrant 
having  been  read  inside  the  jail,  John 
Reiter  read  the  following  in  very  broken 
English,  and  we  venture  to  assert  that 
there  was  not  a  single  person  present  that 
could  distinguish  what  he  was  saying: 

Reiter’s  last  farewell 

“Fellow  men:—  But  a  few  words  I 
have  to  say  to  you.  Before  all  of  you  here 
present  1  acknowledge  to  be  guilty  of  the 
wilful  and  deliberate  murder  committed 
by  me.  The  sentence  pronounced  upon 
me  I  believe  to  be  just,  and  in  justice 
before  God  and  before  all  men  I  deserve 
the  full  and  last  penalty  of  the  law  for  the 
horrible  crime  of  murder  for  which  I 
have  been  found  guilty.  With  confidence, 
I  trust  and  hope  that  the  eternal  and  just 
judge,  before  I  have  to  appear  soon,  and 
before  whom  1  will  have  to  render  an 
account,  will  grant  mercy  and  clemency 
to  my  poor  soul.  I  hope  for  forgiveness 
and  forgive  all,  both  friends  and  enemies, 
from  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  heart, 
and  assure  you  that  I  have  no  ill  will  and 
no  uncharitable  feelings  toward  any  one. 
I  ask  forgiveness  from  you  all.  I  also  do 
express  my  sincere  thanks  and  gratitude 
to  all  the  officers,  from  the  sheriff  to  all 
the  others,  for  their  kind  treatment  and 
gentle,  noble  and  obliging  ways  granted 
to  me.  They  were  more  than  I  expected 
from  them.  Pray  for  me. 

JOHN  REITER” 

The  sheriff,  assisted  by  his  two 
deputies  immediately  stepped  forward 
and  pinioned  his  arms  behind  him,  also 
fastening  heavy  weights  on  the  bottom 
of  his  feet.  It  took  them  but  a  moment  to 
perform  their  task,  when  the  priest  step¬ 
ped  up  and  allowed  the  crucifix  to  be 
kissed  by  the  doomed  man,  when  from 
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two  gentle  taps  of  Sheriff  Smith’s  foot 
on  the  platform,  the  trap  flew  from  under 
his  feet  and  he  fell  5  feet  9  inches,  the 
knot  of  the  rope  tightening  quickly  on 
the  back  of  the  neck,  breaking  it  in¬ 
stantly. 

Drs.  Kinney,  Baker,  and  Jansen 
immediately  approached  the  body  and 
pronounced  life  extinct  in  6  1/4  minutes 
after  the  drop  had  fell.  The  body  was 
kept  hanging  for  20  minutes,  however, 
before  they  gave  the  order  to  lower  it, 
when  it  was  lowered  into  a  cheap  coffin 
furnished  by  Coroner  Pohl,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  took  the  remains  to  his  undertaking 
rooms. 

Tire  crowd  then  hurriedly  filed  out, 
boards  being  knocked  from  the  fence  to 
allow  them  to  escape,  so  eager  was  the 
multitude  to  reach  the  outside  of  the 
entrance.  A  great  many  followed  the 
coffin  to  Pohl’s  establishment  to  view  the 
remains.  The  job  was  well  done,  and 
John  Reiter,  the  cruel  murderer  of  poor 
farmer  Snellman  paid  the  penalty  he  so 
richly  deserved. 

The  next  day,  a  reporter  for  the 
Budget  wrote  about  the  circus-like  atmo¬ 
sphere  at  the  hanging. : 

“It  is  said  that  one  or  two  gentle¬ 
men  ‘gave  way’  at  the  hanging  yester¬ 
day,  and  that  several  parties  present 
jeered  and  made  fun  of  them.  There  was 
much  more  manhood  and  heart  in  them 
than  there  were  in  the  black-guards  who 
looked  on  and  smiled.  Any  man  with  a 
soul  as  large  as  a  house  would  be  some¬ 
what  moved  or  affected  at  such  a  scene.” 

The  Budget  on  December  5,  1893 
adds  an  ironic  note:  “Most  of  the  invited 
guests  were  men  of  means.  A  great  many 
town  lots  changed  hands,  the  hotels, 
restaurants  and  saloons  made  money  and 
all  visitors  expressed  themselves  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  performances.  Wife- 
killer  Hansen  will  soon  be  hanged  in  the 


same  town,  and  many  seats  have  already 
been  secured  for  that  entertainment.  The 
Astoria  boom  is  all  right. -Welcome.” 


John  W  (Victor?)  Snellman  took  out 
a  homestead  claim  of  160  acres,  applica¬ 
tion  number  10122  on  July  25,  1892, 
located  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  sec¬ 
tion  5  in  township  6  north,  range  7  west. 
It  was  not  proved  up  on.  It  was  about 
three  miles  east  on  Cooperage  Road  off 
Highway  202,  south  of  Astoria. 

Otto  Johans  on  ’s  160  acre  home¬ 
stead  claim  was  located  a  few  miles 
north  of  Saddle  Mountain  in  the  north¬ 
west  quarter  of  section  18  in  township  6 
north,  range  8  west,  application  number 
10193,  dated  August  16,  1892.  He  fi¬ 
nally  proved  up  on  his  claim,  receiving 
certificate  number  4252.  Both  men 
picked  up  their  mail  at  Olney. 

John  Reiter 's  body  was  taken  to 
the  cemetery  on  Clatsop.  This  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  old  pauper  cemetery  in 
Warrenton,  now  a  part  of  Oceanview 
Cemetery >.  The  county  had  bought  4/: 
acres  of  land for  a  potter ’s  field  on  April 
20,  1885  along  a  sand  ridge  off  9th 
Street  in  Warrenton,  one  half  mile  west 
of  Main  and  west  of  the  old  entrance  to 
Oceanview  Cemetery,  now  a  little  used 
back  road. 

In  the  article,  “Rediscovering 
Warrenton ’s  Old  Pauper  Cemetery,  ”  in 
the  Winter  1982  issue  o/Cumtux,  author 
Lloyd  Ferrell  said  that  he  estimated  that 
there  were  about  240  graves  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  but  only  twenty-six  names  appear 
in  the  burial  records.  Reiter ’s  name  is 
not  among  them. 

Sheriff  H.A.  Smith,  who  sent  out  the 
invitations  to  the  hanging,  found  himself 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  law  two  years 
later  when  he  ran  off  to  Belgium  with 
Clatsop  County ’s  tax  receipts  that  he  ’d 
collected  in  1893.  See  the  Summer  1992 
Cumtux,  page  40  for  a  photo. 
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Svensen  ’s  good-humored  killer 


Death  Among  the  Raspberries 

From  the  Astoria  Daily  Budget  for  Friday  on  May  18,  1894. 


JOHN  HANSEN  is  no  more.  At 
1 2  o’clock  noon  he  expiated  his 
crime  of  murder  from  the  scaf¬ 
fold  inside  the  high  board  walls  on  the 
north  side  of  the  county  jail.  The  execu¬ 
tion  was  accomplished  without  a  hitch. 

It  was  understood  that  Attorney 
Fulton  went  to  Salem  last  night  to  plead 
with  the  governor  for  a  commutation  of 
sentence,  but  as  nothing  was  heard  from 
him  up  to  the  hour  of  the  execution,  it  is 
naturally  supposed  that  his  efforts  were 
in  vain. 

A  Budget  reporter  called  at  the 
county  jail  this  morning  about  10:30 
o’clock  and  was  admitted  into  the  room 
where  the  doomed  man  was  confined  in 
the  steel  cage.  Rev.  Short  was  there, 
giving  consolation  and  comfort  he  could 
during  the  brief  space  of  time  before  he 
would  be  led  to  the  scaffold.  To  the  left 
of  the  door  sat  his  son,  Victor  Hansen, 
his  head  bowed  down  and  supported  by 
his  hand,  evidently  suffering  greater 
mental  anguish  than  the  prisoner. 

As  he  looked  this  morning,  Hansen 
showed  plainly  evidences  of  his  long 
confinement.  The  room  was  comfortably 
warm  and  the  prisoner  was  in  his  shirt 
sleeves.  Outwardly  he  seemed  calm,  but 
there  were  evidences  of  supressed  excite¬ 
ment  and  mental  perturbation  in  his 
demeanor.  Standing  erect  in  his  cell, 
there  was  a  slight  stoop  noticeable  in  his 
shoulders,  a  face  pale  from  long  confine¬ 
ment,  and  a  manner  altogether  mild. 
When  he  spoke,  it  was  with  a  voice  so 
calm  and  low  that  one  was  naturally 
disarmed  with  the  thought  that  he  was 
the  least  disconcerted  over  the  fast  ap¬ 


proaching  and  terrible  event.  Once  in  a 
while  he  would  glance  furtively  around 
the  cell,  but  only  for  an  instant,  when  he 
would  again  become  calm  and  self-pos¬ 
sessed. 

To  say  that  Hansen  was  indifferent 
during  the  last  few  hours  before  the 
execution  is  a  wrong  impression.  He 
showed  no  excitement,  but  acted  more 
like  a  man  of  iron  nerves,  who  was  to 
pass  through  a  great  ordeal  from  which 
there  was  no  possible  escape,  and  acted 
accordingly.  His  pulse  was  a  trifle  higher 
this  morning  than  usual,  and  the  moisture 
on  his  brow  showed  that  he  was  some¬ 
what  feverish.  Perhaps  from  force  of 
habit,  possibly  from  suppressed  excite¬ 
ment,  his  long  white  fingers  would  occa¬ 
sionally  run  through  his  thick  sandy  hair 
in  a  nervous  manner,  and  his  breathing 
became  more  hurried.  When  Dr.  Jansen 
called  and  asked  the  prisoner  if  he 
thought  he  would  go  through  the  ordeal 
without  breaking  down,  he  answered, 
almost  cheerfully, 

“Yes,  I  guess  I  will  have  to.”  A 
faint  smile  overspreading  his  counte¬ 
nance. 

Last  night  he  slept  well,  showing 
no  traces  of  a  disturbed  mind.  He  was  up 
bright  and  early  this  morning  and  ate  a 
hearty  breakfast  consisting  of  coffee,  five 
eggs,  bread  and  a  nice  juicy  steak,  after 
which  he  lighted  his  pipe  and  quietly 
smoked  until  the  minister  arrived. 

All  about  the  inclosure  around  the 
gallows,  men  curious  for  a  glimpse  in¬ 
side,  began  congregating  early  in  the 
morning.  At  every  little  knot-hole  or 
crack  was  stationed  a  man,  and  some 
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more  daring  than  the  rest  climbed  up  the 
outside  braces  to  a  position  where  they 
could  command  a  good  view  of  the  inte¬ 
rior. 

Yesterday  and  this  morning,  the 
electrical  drop  was  tested  a  number  of 
times  and  was  found  to  work  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  Thad  Trullinger  had  charge  of  the 
wires  and  was  present  during  the  tests. 
Any  number  of  applications  were  made 
to  the  sheriff  for  admittance  but  only 
refusals  followed. 

By  1 1  o’clock  the  crowd  about  the 
jail  had  increased  to  perhaps  two  hun¬ 
dred  people  not  one  of  whom  could  see 
a  thing  within.  In  a  tall  tree  near  the 
Columbia  lodging  house  west  of  the  jail 
at  least  twenty  men  were  clinging  to  the 
topmost  branches.  They  had  an  excellent 
view  of  the  scaffold  but  suffered  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  anxious  and  tiresome  wait¬ 
ing. 

On  the  heights  surrounding  the 
county  jail,  hundreds  of  people,  princi¬ 
pally  ladies,  were  congregated  long  be¬ 
fore  the  hour  of  execution  had  arrived, 
and  by  1 1 :30  the  crowds  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  vicinity  had  swelled  to  nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  anxious  people.  By  1 1  o’clock  the 
jury  were  all  present  being  as  follows: 
Peter  Brach,  J.  Kearney,  A.  Anderson, 
E.C.  Hughes,  F.  Quinn,  W.E.  Clinton, 
J.T.  Lacey.  F.  Cook,  S.  Danziger,  A.M. 
Twombly,  M.  Olsen  and  A.  Montgom¬ 
ery. 

Few  people,  aside  from  officers  and 
the  jury,  were  present,  in  fact  the  entire 
crowd  would  not  number  more  than  fifty. 
The  warm  sun  beat  down  on  the  sloping 
walls  of  the  tight  inclosure,  making  it 
anything  but  comfortable  to  those  who 
were  waiting  for  the  noon  hour,  the  time 
set  for  the  execution.  As  the  minutes 
passed  swiftly  by,  strong  men  began  to 
grow  restless  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
condemned  man  himself  felt  more  ill  at 
ease  than  many  of  the  waiting  spectators. 


John  Hansen 


In  the  little  private  room  at  the  east 
end  of  the  prison,  Hansen  spent  the  last 
three  hours  of  his  life  in  company  with 
Rev.  W.S.  Short,  his  son  Victor  Hansen, 
Rev.  H.O.  Mordvig  and  a  deputy  sheriff. 
At  11:40  the  jury  was  polled,  and  10 
minutes  later,  the  condemned  man, 
accompanied  by  Sheriff  Smith  and  Depu¬ 
ties  Moore  [Mooer?]  and  Weeks,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  minister,  came  forth  from 
the  jail  and  marched  quickly  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold. 

As  Hansen  stepped  onto  the  board 
walk  leading  to  the  scaffold  stairs,  he 
cast  one  quick  glance  about  him.  His 
face  was  somewhat  flushed,  having  lost 
a  great  deal  of  the  pallor  noticeable  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  day.  With  hurried  step  he 
mounted  the  wooden  structure,  and 
placed  himself  without  assistance  quietly 
in  the  center  of  the  trap.  Every  head  was 
uncovered  as  Rev.  Short  knelt  in  prayer 
which  lasted  but  a  moment.  The  straps 
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From  the  Astoria  Daily  Budget 


The  gallows  constructed  on  the  south  side  of  the  jail. 
Inset:  The  steel  cage  where  Hansen  was  confined. 


were  immediately  adjusted  on  the  pris¬ 
oner,  the  black  cap  slipped  over  his  head 
and  the  rope  quickly  placed  about  his 
neck.  After  the  cap  had  been  adjusted  he 
began  to  weaken,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  assist  him  to  stand.  All  this  consumed 
but  two  minutes’  time.  As  the  first  sound 
of  the  whistle  blowing  the  noon  hour 
reached  the  ears  of  those  within,  there 
was  a  quick  motion  of  the  Sheriff  s  hand, 
and  John  Hansen,  like  a  flash,  shot 
through  the  trap  and  dangled  at  the  end 
of  the  “hangman’s  rope.” 

Drs.  Mullinix  and  Jansen  stepped 
forward  and  grasped  the  man’s  wrists, 
pronouncing  him  dead  at  1 1  minutes  past 
12  o’clock.  There  was  scarcely  a  tremor 
to  the  body  as  it  settled  after  the  fall  of 
six  feet,  except  the  slight  opening  of  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  which  let  fall  a 


bouquet  of  flowers  that  he  had  carried 
with  him  onto  the  scaffold.  The  only 
words  he  uttered  before  the  cap  was 
placed  over  his  head  was  to  the  officers 
who  were  tremblingly  binding  his  limbs. 
He  said: 

“Take  your  time  boys,  there  is  no 
hurry.” 

As  soon  as  the  physician  had  pro¬ 
nounced  the  man  dead,  he  was  lowered 
into  the  coffin  and  carried  away  to  the 
coroner’s  undertaking  parlors. 

Standing  over  in  one  comer  of  the 
enclosure,  apparently  the  most  disinter¬ 
ested  person  present,  stood  a  little  thick 
set  man  with  a  sandy  beard  and  gold 
rings  in  his  ears.  A  slouch  hat  was  pulled 
well  down  over  his  eyes  and  he  puffed 
away  complacently  on  an  old  pipe,  seem¬ 
ingly  there  out  of  morbid  curriosity.  It 
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CCHS  Photo  #5859-191 


The  photo  is  not  labeled.  It  may  be  John  Reiter  or  John  Hansen. 


was  Andrew  Oster  of  Bear  Creek, 
brother  of  the  murdered  woman. 

After  it  was  all  over  and  the  body 
of  Hansen  had  been  lowered  into  the 
coffin,  he  walked  over  and  took  a  last 
glance  at  the  man  who  so  cruelly  put  out 
the  life  of  his  sister,  and  as  he  turned 
away,  there  was  a  look  of  satisfaction  in 
his  eyes  that  had  suddenly  grown  moist. 
But  few  knew  who  the  man  was,  and  he 
soon  disappeared  in  the  crowd  without. 

Hansen’s  remains  will  be  interred 
at  Greenwood  tomorrow  at  two  o’clock. 
He  was  bom  at  Jakobstad  [Pietasaari], 
Finland,  and  was  55  years  and  1 1  months 
of  age.  Thirty'  one  years  ago,  yesterday, 
the  17th,  Hansen  was  married  to  the 
woman  he  murdered. 

History  of  the  crime 
Late  on  the  evening  of  July  26, 
1 893  long  after  the  business  houses  had 


closed  for  the  night,  and  the  streets  were 
almost  deserted,  John  Nyland,  who  lives 
a  few  miles  above  the  city,  stepped 
ashore  from  his  gasoline  launch,  and 
hastened  to  the  coroner’s  office  with  the 
news  that  a  most  atrocious  murder  had 
been  committed  at  Svensen’s  Landing, 
the  victim  being  an  old  woman,  Mrs. 
Hansen,  aged  about  50  years.2 

Coroner  Pohl,  together  with  Victor 
Hansen,  son  of  the  murdered  woman, 
proceeded  to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy.  A 
jury  consisting  of  E.H.  Coe,  A.H. 
Church,  D.W.  Burnside,  W.R.  Grimes, 
G.W.  Cole  and  E.  Erickson  was  empan¬ 
eled  and  an  examination  followed.  The 
coroner  returned  to  this  city  the  same 
morning  and  procured  witnesses,  and 
accompanied  by  the  sheriff,  went  back 
to  the  landing  where  the  inquest  was 
continued. 


When  the  crime  was  committed,  the 
woman  was  in  the  garden,  evidently  pick¬ 
ing  berries,  and  the  body  lay  there  until 
the  husband,  John  Hansen  claimed  to  have 
discovered  it  earlier  in  the  afternoon.  At 
the  inquest,  he  stated  that  he  got  up  at 
3:30  o’clock  that  afternoon  and  being 
unable  to  find  his  wife,  had  started  in  to 
feed  the  chickens,  when  he  discovered  the 
body  lying  cold  and  stiff  in  the  berry 
patch.  He  then  called  to  Nyland,  who  was 
employed  at  diking,  and  next  conveyed 
the  news  to  Coffey’s  store.  Other  wit¬ 
nesses  who  testified  at  the  inquest  tended 
to  throw  suspicion  on  Hansen,  who  had 
been  drinking  heavily  for  several  days 
previous,  and  the  verdict  of  the  coroner’s 
jury  was  in  accordance  with  these  facts 
and  that  he  be  held  to  answer.  He  was  at 
once  arrested  by  the  sheriff  and  brought 
to  this  city  on  the  same  steamer  that  con¬ 
veyed  the  body  of  his  wife.  At  the  morgue 
the  dead  was  looked  upon  by  hundreds  of 
people  during  the  day,  and  a  large  con¬ 
course  followed  to  the  grave.  The  hus¬ 
band,  accompanied  by  the  sheriff,  was 
present,  and  before  his  dead  wife  was 
carried  to  her  last  resting  place,  he  kissed 
her  forehead,  and  called  her  by  name.  He 
showed  wonderful  coolness,  and  no  one 
looking  at  him  then  would  have  suspected 
him  guilty  of  such  a  heinous  crime. 

On  Saturday  morning,  July  29,  three 
days  after  the  murder,  Hansen  made  a  full 
confession  of  the  crime,  in  the  presence 
of  Sheriff  Smith  and  Mr.  F.I.  Dunbar.  The 
prisoner  at  first  adhered  to  the  story  he 
told  at  the  inquest  about  seeing  a  strange 
man  outside  his  fence  Tuesday,  and  again 
on  Wednesday  before  he  went  down  to  the 
river  to  bail  out  the  boat,  and  coming  back 
to  feed  his  chickens,  found  his  wife  mur¬ 
dered.  The  sheriff  saw,  however,  that  the 
scenes  of  the  funeral  had  been  too  much 
for  him,  and  that  morning  about  7  o’clock, 
he  broke  down  utterly  and  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  confession: 

The  confession 

“On  Wednesday,  July  26th  last,  I 


was  duly  sober  all  day.  I  left  the  Burnside 
scow  about  9:30  and  went  home  and  met 
my  wife  coming  from  the  Svensen’s  [Pe¬ 
ter  and  Henrietta  Svensen,  after  whom 
Svensen  was  named].  When  I  got  in  the 
house,  I  laid  down  on  the  sofa.  She  said 
‘If  you  don’t  go  to  work,  I  will  kill  you.’ 
I  said  T  have  been  out  fishing  all  night, 
and  I  now  want  to  rest.’  I  then  went  up 
stairs  to  bed.  I  slept  there  until  the  steamer 
Miler  whistled  in  the  afternoon  about 
3:15...  [He  went  down  stairs  and  saw  his 
wife  sitting  outside.] 

I  went  up  stairs  and  laid  down  in  the 
bed  until  about  3:45.  I  went  downstairs 
again  and  my  wife  told  me  to  help  her 
pick  berries.  I  said,  I  have  little  time,  but 
I  will  help  you  anyhow,  but  I  want  to  give 
the  chickens  water  first.  My  wife  then  was 
in  the  raspberry  patch  alongside  the  chick¬ 
en  house  picking  berries.  I  then  helped  her 
pick  berries.  While  we  were  picking  ber¬ 
ries,  she  said,  ‘If  you  don’t  leave  this 
place,  I  will  kill  you.’  I  said  I  don’t  want 
to  leave.  She  then  picked  up  a  rock  and 
threw  it  at  me.  I  had  a  stick  and  an  ax 
standing  by  the  chicken  house.  I  placed 
it  there  with  the  intention  of  driving  the 
stick  out  in  the  pasture  to  tie  the  calf  to. 
The  stick  was  about  three  feet  long  with 
a  knot  close  to  the  end.  I  struck  her  with 
that  stick,  and  the  knotty  part  hit  her  on 
the  head.  I  was  standing  a  little  behind  her 
on  the  left,  and  she  was  stooped  down  a 
little,  picking  berries.  She  never  said 
anything  after  she  fell  in  the  place  where 
she  was  found. 

“I  stayed  there  with  her  until  she  was 
dead.  I  then  went  back  to  the  house  and 
stayed  there  about  two  minutes,  and  then 
went  back  again  to  where  my  wife  laid, 
and  looked  at  her,  and  I  then  went  away 
again.  It  was  then  about  4:45. 1  then  went 
to  the  tide  land  and  notified  John  Nyland, 
and  told  him  the  same  that  I  testified  to  at 
the  coroner’s  inquest.  After  I  came  back 
from  the  tide  land  and  before  Nyland  got 
to  the  house,  I  chopped  up  the  stick  I 
killed  my  wife  with  and  put  it  in  the  wood 
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box,  and  that  same  evening  burned  it  up 
in  the  stove.” 

Signed  in  the  presence  of  H.A. 
Smith  and  F.I.  Dunbar. 

“JOHN  HANSEN” 

Additional  statement: 

“After  she  was  dead  and  lying  where 
she  was  found,  I  took  the  keys  out  of  my 
wife’s  right  hand  pocket  of  her  dress  and 
went  into  the  house  and  opened  the  lower 
drawer  of  the  bureau,  with  the  intention 
of  looking  for  papers.  I  found  a  bottle 
with  kummel  [a  liqueur  flavored  with 
caraway  seeds,  anise,  or  cumin],  there  was 
about  one  good  swallow  in  the  bottle,  and 
I  drank  that  and  then  put  the  keys  in  the 
upper  drawer,  but  I  never  opened  it.  I  was 
duly  sober,  and  was  in  good  humor.” 

Public  sentiment  was  strongly 
against  Hansen,  and  frequent  threats  of 
lynching  was  heard  on  all  sides.  An  infor¬ 
mation1 2 3  had  been  filed  by  District  Attor¬ 
ney  C.J.  Curtis,  charging  Hansen  with  the 
murder,  and  at  the  following  term  of  court 
he  was  tried  and  found  guilty,  Judge 
McBride  sentencing  him  to  be  hanged  on 
December  1st  1893.  Every  effort  was 
made  by  his  attorneys  for  a  new  trial,  but 
without  avail.  Finally  an  appeal  was  se¬ 
cured  and  the  case  was  taken  to  the  su¬ 
preme  court,  resulting  in  the  finding  of  the 
lower  court  being  confirmed.  This  left 
nothing  more  that  could  be  done,  and  on 
March  23rd,  Judge  McBride  re-sentenced 
Hansen  to  hang  on  May  18th.  Hansen's 
defense  was  insanity. 

There  was  to  have  been  a  double 
hanging  when  Hansen  received  his  first 
sentence.  John  Reiter,  the  murderer  of 
Victor  Snellman,  the  Young’s  River 


rancher,  was  sentenced  to  hang  on  that 
day,  and  previous  to  Hansen’s  stay  of 
execution,  Sheriff  Smith  issued  and  dis¬ 
tributed  several  hundred  invitations  that 
were  not  only  quite  original  but  altogether 
unique.  When  the  trap  was  sprung  and 
Reiter  dangled  at  the  end  of  the  rope, 
Hansen  who  was  just  inside  of  the  jail, 
distinctly  heard  the  noise  of  the  fall  and 
coolly  turning  to  the  guard  remarked, 

“There  he  goes.  I  only  wish  it  was 
myself  instead.” 

Hansen  was  a  strongly  built  man 
about  5  feet  8  inches  in  height,  with  blue 
eyes  and  full  reddish  beard,  worn  long. 
His  expression  was  severe,  but  by  no 
means  repulsive.  He  was  well  known  in 
this  community,  and  had  always  been 
looked  upon  as  an  honest  and  upright 
man,  his  worst  failing  being  his  fondness 
for  liquor,  and  continual  spreeing  when 
he  came  to  town. 


Carolyn  Gustafson  Hansen  (also 
spelled  Hanson)  was  buried  on  July  28, 
1893  at  Greenwood  Cemetery  in  section 
B,  block  16,  lot  2,  grave  5.  John  Hansen 
was  buried  on  May  19,  1894  in  section  B, 
block  1,  lot  3,  grave  5.  Thirty  years  later, 
their  son  was  buried  in  block  G. 

Victor  G.  Hansen  appears  on  the 
1900  and  the  1910  federal  censuses  for 
Oregon,  living  alone.  His  residence  in 
Alderbrook  was  a  houseboat  and  shanty. 
He  was  born  in  Finland,  came  to  the  U.S. 
in  1882,  was  naturalized  in  1888,  in 
Clatsop  County,  and  died  May  3,  1 924. 
Victor  Hansen  was  a  fisherman  and  later 
a  government  employee  at  the  Tongue 
Point  buoy  station. 


1.  Laura  Snodgrass,  “the  dance-house  girl”  was  subpoened  as  a  witness  in  the  case  on 
August  25,  1893.  She  was  released  on  bonds  of  $500  paid  by  Mrs.  Mary'  Cook,  her 
employer. 

2.  This  is  not  a  typographical  error.  (!) 

3.  In  law  this  is  a  complaint  or  charge  against  a  person  for  the  institution  of  criminal 
proceedings  otherwise  than  by  formal  indictment.  From  the  New  Century  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language ,  ed.  By  H.G.  Emery  and  K.G.  Brewer,  1946. 
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From  the  Saturday  Daily  Morning  Astorian  of  December  31,  1898 


Seaside's  Desperado:  Charles  Willard 


Three  lives— two  of  honest  men, 
one  of  a  desperado,  with  the  narrow 
escape  of  the  lives  of  two  other  most 
reputable  citizens  —  one  of  unusually 
high  regard  and  standing  -  is  the  sacri¬ 
fice  Clatsop  county  has  been  called  upon 
to  pay  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
the  little  community  of  Seaside  on  her 
western  border.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  so 
appalling  a  tragedy  been  enacted  any¬ 
where  within  the  state  of  Oregon. 

Shortly  after  4  o’clock  yesterday 
afternoon,  the  news  was  simultaneously 
received  in  the  Western  Union  and  rail¬ 
road  offices  that  Sheriff  J.  W.  Williams, 
one  of  his  deputies,  and  a  desperate  char¬ 
acter  named  Charles  Willard1  had  been 
killed  in  a  shooting  affray  at  Seaside. 
Only  the  barest  details  were  received  but 
the  news  fell  like  a  thunder-bolt  and  flew 
like  wildfire  around  the  city.  Further 
particulars  were  wired  for,  but  little 
could  be  learned  except  that  Clatsop 
county’s  popular  sheriff  and  one  of  his 
deputies  had  been  shot  to  death  by  the 
desperado  Willard. 

At  5  o’clock,  the  regular  train  left 
for  the  scene,  carrying  about  100  persons 
from  Astoria.  Nearly  every  man  on  the 
train  was  armed  and  all  were  determined 
that  if  Willard  was  still  alive,  he  should 
be  summarily  dealt  with.  On  the  way  to 
Seaside  others  boarded  the  train  and 
there  were  about  125  determined  men  in 
the  crowd  when  their  destination  was 
reached. 

At  the  depot,  those  who  anxiously 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  train  briefly 
told  the  story  of  the  terrible  crime. 
Sheriff  Williams  and  Deputy  Lamers 


were  cold  in  death,  as  was  also  the  villain 
who  had  taken  their  lives.  When  the 
news  was  made  known,  few  were  able 
to  suppress  their  tears.  The  sheriff  was 
known  and  beloved  by  nearly  every 
person  in  Astoria,  and  his  death  was  to 
many  as  the  death  of  a  brother.  The 
bodies  of  the  dead  officers  had  been 
brought  to  a  house  near  the  depot,  where 
they  were  viewed  by  their  grief-stricken 
fellow-townsmen.  Sheriff  Williams  and 
Deputy  Lamers  were  men  of  almost  the 
same  disposition,  and  each  was  very 
popular  in  his  community.  When  the 
Astoria  party  entered  the  house  and  saw 
the  men  lying  on  cots,  their  features  calm 
in  the  pallor  of  death,  there  were  few  dry 
eyes.  “Poor  Jack,”  was  instinctively 
uttered,  and  nearly  all  turned  away  to 
hide  their  tears. 

A  coroner’s  jury  had  been  empan¬ 
eled,  and  went  to  the  Lewiston  cottage 
to  view  the  body  of  the  dead  murderer. 
The  corpse,  rendered  hideous  from  awful 
wounds,  lay  outside  the  cottage,  just  as 
it  had  fallen.  Death  was  too  good  for 
him,  everyone  said,  and  there  was  no 
disposition  to  even  cover  the  remains. 
Willard  was  a  large  muscular  brute,  and 
with  his  face  shot  nearly  away,  and  the 
wounds  on  the  body,  he  presented  a  sight 
that  was  revolting.  The  body  was  after¬ 
wards  wrapped  in  canvas  and  none  too 
tenderly,  thrown  into  a  wagon  which  had 
been  brought  from  Seaside. 

In  the  cottage  was  the  murderer’s 
arsenal,  for  he  was  a  man  who  never 
went  unarmed.  Powder,  shot,  shells  and 
loaded  cartridges  were  stacked  up  in  a 
comer,  and  bore  silent  evidence  of  the 
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CCHS  Photo  #990-00W 

Sheriff  Jack  Williams  who  was  murdered  by  the  “desperado”  Charles 
Willard  in  1898  at  Seaside. 


desperate  character  of  the  murderer.  He 
had  lived  in  the  cottage  for  two  months 
past  and  was  evidently  prepared  for  some 
expected  attack  from  the  civil  authorities. 
Some  of  the  shells  were  identified  by  Mr. 
Fulton  [Senator  C.W.  Fulton]2  as  his 


property,  and  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  Willard  was  the  fiend  who 
destroyed  the  Fulton  cottage  some  nights 
ago.  To  cover  that  crime  and  escape  from 
justice,  Willard  killed  two  men,  and,  but 
for  the  heroic  action  of  “Jim”  Lamers, 
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would  have  taken  the  lives  of  two  others 
--Senator  Fulton  and  Constable  Miller. 
The  latter  was  slightly  wounded  by  Wil¬ 
lard  before  he  was  finally  killed,  and  the 
coroner’s  jury  went  to  his  home  to  hear 
his  story. 

Willard  was  suspected 

The  burning  of  Senator  Fulton’s 
cottage  some  days  ago  caused  great 
indignation  throughout  the  county,  and 
Sheriff  Williams  determined  to  ferret  out 
the  mystery  and  bring  the  guilty  party  to 
justice.  Several  persons  were  suspected 
of  the  crime,  but  the  finger  of  suspicion 
pointed  strongest  at  Willard.  He  was  a 
brutal-looking  fellow,  of  gigantic  phy¬ 
sique,  and  the  people  of  Seaside,  where 
he  had  lived  for  8  years,  always  sup¬ 
posed  him  to  be  an  outlaw,  evading  de¬ 
tection  and  punishment  for  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  elsewhere. 

A  search  warrant  had  been  issued 
and  Sheriff  Williams  went  to  Seaside 
yesterday  to  serve  it.  He  deputized  James 
Lamers  as  an  assistant,  and  with  Senator 
Fulton  and  Constable  Miller,  the  latter  of 
Seaside,  went  to  Willard’s  abode.  The 
sheriff  knocked  at  the  door  and  Willard 
came  to  a  window.  He  was  told  that  he 
was  wanted  on  business,  and  he  pulled 
back  the  curtain  and  peered  out.  Seeing 
Senator  Fulton,  he  said:  “Oh,  it’s  you, 
Mr.  Fulton!”  He  had  been  asleep,  it 
seems  and  told  the  party  that  he  would 
come  out  as  soon  as  he  had  dressed.  A 
few  moments  later,  he  came  from  the 
house.  When  Mr.  Fulton  and  the  officers 
went  into  the  cottage  to  make  the  investi¬ 
gation,  Willard  followed  them.  Mr. 
Fulton  found  some  shells  in  a  comer  of 
the  room  in  which  Willard  slept  and 
Willard  seemed  to  realize  that  the  car¬ 
tridges  were  identified. 

“Now,”  said  Willard,  “I’ve  been 
accused  of  breaking  into  houses  around 
here,  and  I’m  getting  damned  tired  of  it. 
I  want  the  whole  business  cleared  up. 


Come  with  me  and  I’ll  show  you  that 
some  one  has  broken  into  the  Carlson 
cottage”  (of  which  he  had  charge.) 

Would  not  march  ahead 

The  five  men  then  went  from  the 
house,  Senator  Fulton  whispering  to 
Sheriff  Williams  that  he  had  identified 
the  shells  as  some  which  had  been  left  at 
his  cottage. 

“Willard,  you  walk  ahead,  and 
we’ll  go  to  the  Carlson  cottage,”  said 
Sheriff  Williams. 

“I  will  not  walk  ahead,”  replied 
Willard.  “You  take  the  lead.” 

“Well,  all  right,”  said  the  sheriff. 
“But  let  me  see  your  gun.” 

The  sheriff  wished,  no  doubt,  to  see 
whether  the  cartridges  found  in  the  cot¬ 
tage  could  be  used  in  the  rifle  which 
Willard  carried,  and  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  wall  when  he  had  suggested  the 
trip  to  the  Carlson  cottage. 

“No,  sir,  you  cannot  see  my  gun.  I 
never  allow  anyone  to  handle  that  gun,” 
was  Willard’s  reply. 

Then  the  men  started  for  the  cot¬ 
tage.  Sheriff  Williams,  Senator  Fulton 
and  Deputy  Lamers  walking  ahead,  and 
Constable  Miller  and  Willard  following. 
They  went  to  the  house  and  Willard 
showed  them  where  it  had  been  entered. 
He  again  expressed  his  displeasure  at 
having  been  accused  of  plundering  the 
cottages  at  Seaside,  and  said  he  wanted 
a  thorough  investigation,  so  he  would  not 
again  be  annoyed. 

“Willard,”  said  Mr.  Fulton,  “the 
cartridges  I  found  at  the  Lewiston  cot¬ 
tage  came  from  my  house.  How  did  you 
get  them?” 

This  brought  out  a  long  story  from 
Willard,  who  said  a  former  resident  of 
Seaside  had  given  him  the  shells.  The 
man  was  named,  but  he  has  gone  to 
Hawaii.  The  story  was  not  believed  and 
was  probably  invented  on  the  spot  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  clear  himself. 
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Mr.  Fulton  then  stated  that  he 
wished  to  make  a  further  examination  of 
the  Lewiston  dwelling,  and  the  party 
returned,  Willard  carrying  the  rifle  over 
his  arm,  and  with  his  right  hand  on  a 
revolver  in  his  coat  pocket. 

Shot  down  in  cold  blood 

Arriving  at  the  Lewiston  cottage, 
Mr.  Fulton  and  Constable  Miller  entered 
the  house.  Sheriff  Williams  taking  a 
station  on  the  south  side  of  the  building. 
Deputy  Lamers  stood  to  the  southwest 
and  Willard  near  the  front  entrance. 

“We  had  hardly  stepped  inside  the 
building  when  we  heard  two  shots  in 
quick  succession,”  said  Mr.  Fulton. 
‘“Willard  has  killed  Jack  and  Lamers,’ 

I  exclaimed  to  Miller,  and  we  rushed 
from  the  house.  Fearing  that  we  would 
run  headlong  into  Willard,  we  went  out 
the  front  door  knowing  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  firing  that  the  desperate  man 
was  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  where 
Lamers  was  stationed.  When  we  turned 
the  comer,  we  saw  Lamers  and  Willard 
struggling,  but  Sheriff  Williams  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  We  ran  over  to  the 
men  and  grasped  Willard.  As  we  did  so 
Lamers  staggered  from  him  and  fell, 
groaning,  near  the  cottage. 

“Willard  was  struggling  desperately 
trying  to  get  hold  of  his  rifle,  which  was 
lying  on  the  ground  near  him.  I  knew 
there  would  be  more  shooting  if  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  it,  and  throwing  him  to 
the  ground,  I  kicked  him  on  the  head, 
hoping  to  render  him  unconscious.  He 
still  continued  to  fight,  however,  and  I 
seized  a  revolver  and  beat  him  over  the 
head  with  it.  He  lay  quiet  for  a  moment 
and  1  thought  he  was  unconscious.  I  then 
told  Miller  to  stand  over  him  and  kill  him 
if  he  attempted  to  fight,  and  that  I  would 
look  for  Jack  Williams  and  summon 
assistance.  Hardly  had  I  turned  my  back, 
when  Willard  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
grappled  with  Miller.  1  had  the  rifle  in 
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Senator  C.W.  Fulton 


my  hand,  but  could  not  get  a  good  shot 
at  the  desperado,  fearing  that  I  might  kill 
Miller.  However,  I  fired  and  I  thought  at 
the  time  that  the  ball  had  missed  Willard, 
although  he  dropped  to  the  ground  and 
I  have  since  learned  that  it  grazed  his 
shoulder. 

“Again  1  cautioned  Miller  to  care¬ 
fully  watch  Willard,  while  I  went  for 
assistance.  1  started  for  town  and  had 
gone  but  a  short  distance  when  Willard 
jumped  up  and  started  to  run.  I  called 
him  to  halt,  but  he  continued,  and  again 
I  fired  on  him.  The  ball  struck  him  in  the 
face,  and  he  fell.3  It  seemed  to  me  that  he 
was  dead,  but  1  left  the  rifle  with  Miller 
in  case  he  should  offer  further  resistance. 
I  then  went  on  to  town.  Before  arriving 
there  1  heard  more  firing,  and  was  fearful 
that  Willard  had  killed  Miller.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  reverse  proved  true.” 

Willard  finally  killed 

Constable  Miller  tells  of  the  third 
attempt  of  Willard  to  escape  after  having 
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killed  Sheriff  Williams  and  finally 
wounding  Deputy  Lamers. 

“When  Mr.  Fulton  left  for  town,” 
he  said  to  the  coroner’s  jury,  “I  went 
over  to  where  Lamers  was  lying.  He  told 
me  he  was  very  badly  injured  and  said 
he  thought  he  would  die.  He  was  suffer¬ 
ing  greatly.  I  tried  to  console  the  poor 
fellow,  telling  him  that  I  had  known  of 
cases  where  men  recovered  from  much 
more  severe  injuries  than  the  one  he  had 
received.  When  we  came  out  of  the 
house  after  the  first  firing,  I  had  seen  a 
dark  object  fall  over  the  embankment 
near  the  house,  and,  leaving  Lamers,  I 
looked  to  see  what  it  was.  Lying  half 
way  down  the  bank  was  the  body  of 
Sheriff  Williams.  I  examined  him  and  he 
was  dead.  I  started  back  up  the  bank  and 
saw  Willard  moving.  He  was  struggling 
to  regain  his  feet,  but  he  was  fatally 
wounded  and  had  not  the  strength.  Just 
as  I  came  in  sight  of  him,  he  drew  a 
revolver  from  his  belt  and  fired  three 
shots  at  me  in  quick  succession.  The  first 
struck  me  in  the  leg  and  I  jumped  to  one 
side,  fearing  he  would  continue  firing. 
As  I  did  so,  I  stumbled  and  fell.  Getting 
up,  I  brought  the  rifle  to  my  shoulder  and 
fired.  The  ball  entered  Willard’s  side, 
boring  its  way  clear  through  him.  He  fell 
back,  his  hands  trembling  slightly,  and 
I  knew  he  was  no  longer  to  be  feared. 

“I  did  not  know  how  badly  I  had 
been  injured,  and  ran  to  town  for  assis¬ 
tance.  My  wound  is  slight  and  causes  me 
but  little  pain. 

Meant  to  kill  them  all 

There  is  no  question  that  Willard 
meant  to  kill  the  entire  party,  and  he  was 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  action  of 
Deputy  Lamers  in  grappling  with  him. 
Had  Willard  succeeded  in  killing 
Lamers,  he  could  have  easily  disposed 
of  Senator  Fulton  and  Constable  Miller 
as  they  came  out  of  the  cottage. 

Willard  was  probably  prompted  to 


the  act  when  he  learned  that  Mr.  Fulton 
had  identified  the  shells  found  in  the 
Lewiston  dwelling.  This  was  convincing 
evidence  against  him,  and  he  doubtless 
believed  that  the  indignant  people  would 
string  him  up  for  his  crime.  Rather  than 
die  at  the  hands  of  a  mob,  he  made  a 
desperate  play  for  a  chance  to  escape. 

Willard  had  lived  at  Seaside  for  the 
past  eight  years.  Where  he  came  from  no 
one  seems  to  know,  but  it  is  the  general 
belief  of  people  there,  and  has  been  for 
years,  that  he  was  a  fugitive  from  justice. 
It  is  reported  that  he  has  shown  scars 
from  wounds  received  in  fights  with 
peace  officers.  Nothing  definite  was  ever 
traced  to  him,  but  he  has  been  suspected 
of  the  series  of  robberies  occurring  at 
Seaside  in  the  past.  He  was  about  35 
years  of  age,  and  was  unmarried,  so  far 
as  known. 

Sheriff  J.  W.  Williams 

John  W.  Williams  was  a  native  of 
Kentucky.  His  father  owned  a  large 
plantation  there  and  was  quite  wealthy. 
When  a  boy  his  parents  removed  to  St. 
Louis,  and  his  mother  and  sister  still 
reside  there.  He  was  employed  in  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
was  connected  with  a  large  shoe  manu¬ 
facturing  concern.  He  came  west  about 
1 5  years  ago,  and  had  been  in  Astoria  for 
about  12  years. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  he  was 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  county.  He 
was  a  man  of  charming  disposition,  and 
was  familiarly  known  to  everyone  by  the 
name,  “Jack.”  In  1896  he  was  nominated 
by  the  democrats  for  recorder,  and  was 
elected  by  a  handsome  majority.  Last 
June,  he  was  the  democratic  candidate 
for  sheriff,  and  although  he  ran  against 
a  strong  man,  he  was  elected  by  500 
votes.  He  was  absolutely  fearless  and  it 
was  one  of  his  principles  never  to  trust 
an  important  duty  to  a  deputy.  When  the 
railroad  trouble  occurred,  he  went  in 
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person  to  the  scene  of  disturbance,  where 
an  officer’s  life  might  have  been  in  dan¬ 
ger  at  all  times.4 

Before  leaving  his  office  yesterday, 
he  said  to  Deputy  Sheriff  Stuart,  in  a 
joking  manner,  that  he  was  apt  to  be 
brought  home  dead.  He  also  requested 
that,  if  anything  happened  to  him,  he  be 
buried  from  the  residence  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sovey,  where  he  had  stopped  for 
the  past  two  years.  The  body  was  taken 
there  last  night,  and  the  last  request  of 
Sheriff  “Jack”  Williams  will  thus  be 
granted.  He  was  an  unmarried  man,  and 
about  45  years  of  age.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Elks  and  Red  Men.  Arrangements 
for  the  funeral  have  not  yet  been  com¬ 
pleted.5 

Deputy  Lamers 

Deputy  James  Lamers  was  an  un¬ 
married  man  and  about  40  or  45  years  of 
age.  He  lived  at  Warrenton  for  some 
time,  but  of  late  had  resided  at  Seaside. 
He  was  quite  large  and  strong,  and  was 
very  popular  among  the  people  on  the 
West  Side.  His  parents  live  at  Janesville, 
Wis.,  and  were  notified  last  night  of  his 
death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
order,  under  the  auspices  of  which  the 
funeral  will  probably  be  held. 

Verdict  of  the  jury 

Judge  [J.H.D.]  Gray,  as  deputy 
justice  of  the  peace,  called  a  coroner’s 
jury  and  examined  into  the  shooting.  The 
jury  found  that  Sheriff  Williams  and 
Deputy  Lamers  came  to  their  death  from 
gunshot  wounds,  inflicted  at  the  hands 
of  Charles  Willard;  that  Charles  Willard 
met  his  death  by  gunshot  wounds  at  the 
hands  of  Constable  A.E.  Miller. 

The  jury  was  composed  of  W.C. 
Barrett,  foreman;  Henry  Brallier,  J.C. 
Hubbard,  J.P.  Merryfield,  E.  Kleinsmith, 
Frank  Jewett. 


News  from  the  same  day: 

Profound  sorrow  was  visible  on 
every  face  when  the  news  of  the  awful 
murders  at  Seaside  reached  the  city  yes¬ 
terday.  As  the  4  o’clock  train  pulled  in 
bearing  the  sad  tidings  that  a  human 
monster  had  stricken  cold  in  death  Sher¬ 
iff  Williams  and  Deputy  Lamers,  besides 
wounding  Constable  Miller,  people 
rushed  from  the  street  to  the  telegraph 
office  to  confirm  the  tidings.  The  news 
was  but  too  true.  Soon  the  telegraph 
office  and  adjacent  street  were  crowded 
with  people,  and  tears  welled  to  the  eyes 
of  many.  Meager  details  of  the  horrible 
crimes  could  only  be  obtained,  but  the 
news  flashed  through  the  city  like  light¬ 
ning.  The  crowd  was  visibly  affected, 
and  many  of  the  friends,  men  and 
women,  of  the  murdered  sheriff  and  his 
deputy,  shed  tears  on  the  street. 


From  January  3,  1899: 

Coroner  Pohl  empaneled  a  jury 
yesterday  to  hear  testimony  in  the  recent 
Seaside  tragedy.  The  jury  viewed  the 
body  of  Sheriff  Williams,  and  also  the 
body  of  Deputy  Lamers,  and  heard  the 
statement  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Fulton  as  to  the 
wounds  which  caused  the  death  of  the 
officers.  Examination  of  the  clothing  of 
the  dead  sheriff  disclosed  the  fact  that  he 
was  shot  from  the  left  side,  the  ball  enter¬ 
ing  just  below  the  arm,  and  ranging 
downward.  The  bullet  came  through  the 
vest  on  the  right  side,  but  did  not  pass 
through  the  coat,  although  it  went 
through  the  lining.  Sheriff  Williams  must 
have  been  standing  within  10  feet  of 
Willard,  and  the  latter  was  probably  on 
a  small  knoll  when  he  shot.  The  ball 
passed  through  the  sheriff  s  heart  and 
lungs,  and  death  was  instantaneous. 

Willard  likely  turned  the  revolver 
on  Lamers  immediately  after  shooting 
Sheriff  Williams,  Lamers  closing  on  him. 
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The  revolver  with  which  Willard  did  the 
shooting  was  a  large  hunting  Colt’s.  All 
the  balls  from  the  revolver  passed 
through  the  bodies  of  the  men,  while  the 
bullets  from  Willard’s  Winchester  rifle 
did  not.  In  the  scuffle  with  Miller,  Wil¬ 
lard  succeeded  in  extracting  the  car¬ 
tridges  from  the  constable’s  revolver. 
The  weapon  was  an  old  style  Smith  & 
Wesson,  and  Willard  operated  the  extrac¬ 
tor,  during  the  struggle.  The  shells  were 
afterwards  found  on  the  scene. 

The  jury  adjourned  until  Friday  at 
2  o’clock  after  making  its  examination 
yesterday.  On  Friday,  the  testimony  of 
Constable  Miller  will  be  taken.  Miller  is 
still  confined  with  his  wound  which  is 
quite  painful.  The  jurors  were  W.  N. 
Smith,  S.  B.  Randall,  Thomas  Hen¬ 
derson,  T.  B.  Loughery,  C.A.  May,  and 
H.F.  Bruhn. 


From  January  4,  1899 
Mr.  W.  O.  Williams  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  arrived  in  the  city  last  evening  and 
was  met  at  the  train  by  representatives 
from  the  Elks,  Red  Men  and  Foresters, 
of  which  orders  the  late  Sheriff  Williams 
was  an  honored  member.  Mr.  Williams 
was  conducted  to  the  residence  of  the 
late  sheriff,  where  the  body  lay  in  state. 
The  funeral  will  be  held  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  at  1  o’clock,  the  interment  being  at 
Greenwood.  The  steamer  Astorian  has 
been  chartered  to  convey  the  cortege. 
Except  the  time  for  the  funeral,  no  other 
arrangements  have  been  made.  It  will  be 
decided  today  where  the  services  will  be 
held  and  notice  will  be  given  in  the 
[Daily  Morning ]  Astorian  tomorrow.  The 
body  of  Deputy  Sheriff  Lamers  will  be 
buried  with  that  of  Clatsop’s  martyred 
sheriff.  The  members  of  the  orders  to 
which  the  murdered  officials  belonged 
will  attend  the  funeral  in  a  body. 


The  body  of  Sheriff  Williams  was 
placed  in  the  casket  yesterday.  The  coffin 
was  provided  by  the  Elks,  Red  Men,  and 
Foresters,  and  bears  inscriptions  from 
those  orders.  The  body  is  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation  and  many  persons 
viewed  the  remains  yesterday. 

Charles  Willard,  the  murderer  of 
Sheriff  Williams  and  Deputy  Lamers, 
was  buried  in  the  potters’  field  on 
Clatsop  plains  yesterday.  The  body  was 
taken  to  the  graveyard  on  the  train  and 
there  placed  in  the  ground.  No  mourning 
friends  followed  the  corpse  to  the  grave 
nor  was  there  a  single  expression  of 
regret  at  his  death.  His  name  will  live  for 
his  terrible  crime,  but  his  grave  will  go 
unkept  in  the  years  to  come. 


And  that  is  what  happened.  The 
location  of  his  burial  in  potter 's  field  in 
Oceanview  Cemetery  has  been  lost  and 
does  not  appear  in  their  records.  (Pot¬ 
ters  ’  field  was  where  the  poor  and  the  in¬ 
digents  were  buried.)  See  the  note  re¬ 
garding  John  Reiter’s  burial  in  this  is¬ 
sue. 

The  Budget  wrote  that  owing  to  the 
death  of  Sheriff  Williams,  the  coroner 
William  C.A.  Pohl  had  become  acting 
sheriff  until  another  could  be  appointed, 
according  to  law.  Thomas  Linville  was 
appointed  to  succeed  the  late  sheriff. 

P.H.  Philbrick  of  Seaside  was  ar¬ 
rested  by  Deputy  Sheriff  Binder  and 
Constable  Wickman  because  he  was 
suspected  of  being  Willard ’s  accomplice. 
He  was  detained  in  the  county  jail  for 
several  days  but  had  to  be  released  for 
lack  of  evidence.  Philbrick  “expressed 
himself  in  sympathy  ”  with  Willard  and 
as  a  result  was  almost  lynched  by  a  mob. 
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1.  Regarding  Charles  Willard,  the  Budget  of  December  31,  1898  said  that  little  was 
known,  “except  that  he  came  to  Seaside  from  Texas  about  seven  years  ago  and  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a  desperate  man.  For  years  he  carried  a  rifle  and  two 
revolvers  with  him  wherever  he  went,  either  night  or  day,  and  has  often  remarked 
that  he  would  never  be  taken  alive.  He  was  most  eccentric  in  his  dress,  had  no 
intimate  friends  and  lived  in  a  tent  in  Grimes’  grove.  During  the  winter  he  looked 
after  certain  cottages  and  it  has  been  a  notable  fact  that  nearly  every  residence  not 
left  in  his  charge  was  robbed  or  defaced  in  some  way...” 

2.  Charles  W.  Fulton  was  a  U.S.  Senator  from  1904  to  1910.  Two  of  his  brothers 
were  also  involved  in  this  case:  Jacob  Arthur  Fulton  was  the  doctor  who  performed 
the  autopsies  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  George  Clyde  Fulton,  a  lawyer,  was 
appointed  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Charles  Willard.  See  the  article,  “The  Fulton 
Family”  by  Marjorie  Halderman  in  the  Summer  1988  issue  of  Cumtux. 

3.  Willard  must  have  turned  at  this  point. 

4.  This  probably  refers  to  the  assault  on  a  group  of  fifty  Japanese  who  were 
brought  in  to  work  on  the  railroad  at  Clatskanie  about  a  week  and  a  half  before  the 
murders  in  Seaside.  The  Japanese,  who  were  willing  to  work  for  less  pay,  had  been 
severely  beaten  by  the  white  laborers  they  were  to  replace.  They  were  forced  to 
retreat  to  cabins  which  were  then  bombarded  with  stones,  breaking  all  the  windows. 
The  Daily  Astorian  of  December  23,  1898. 

5.  The  Budget  of  December  1898  gave  a  slightly  different  assessment  of  the 
character  of  Sheriff  Williams. 

“...Personally  he  was  not  what  is  known  as  ‘a  hale  [sic]  fellow  well  met’  but  his 
friendships  were  firm  and  lasting.  Many  men  today  stood  on  the  streets  and  told  of 
what  he  had  done  for  them  which  would  never  have  been  known  while  he  lived. 
Everybody  called  him  ‘Jack’  and  he  reciprocated  in  the  same  way  but  he  had  few 
that  were  really  close  to  him.  His  disposition  was  one  of  friendship  to  all  but  he  used 
discrimination  in  every  act.  That  he  was  honest  and  straightforward  his  history  in 
Astoria  proved.  It  was  only  necessary  to  look  at  him  to  know  that  he  would  keep  his 
word  and  that  when  he  made  a  statement,  he  so  thoroughly  believed  it  to  be  true  that 
he  would  stand  personally  responsible  for  it.  He  was  not  of  a  quarrelsome 
disposition  and  no  friend  of  his  can  remember  of  any  personal  trouble  that  he  ever 
had. 

“As  an  illustration  of  his  character:  Some  years  ago,  he  was  working  in  the 
woods  as  a  logger  and  was  to  receive  his  pay  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  logs  were 
in  the  river,  ready  to  be  taken  away  and  the  men  who  had  worked  all  winter  were 
sitting  around  waiting  for  their  pay.  Williams  camped  on  that  boom  of  logs  with  a 
Winchester  and  when  a  tow  boat  came  along  one  night  and  attempted  to  take  them 
away,  he  notified  the  captain  and  crew  that  the  logs  could  not  be  touched  until  he 
had  been  paid  for  his  work.  The  next  day,  he  was  offered  his  money  which  he 
accepted,  but  still  defended  the  logs  until  every  man  in  the  camp  had  been  paid.  That 
was  the  kind  of  man  he  was....  His  life  in  Astoria  for  the  past  twelve  years  is  an  open 
book  that  everyone  has  read.  He  entered  political  life  as  a  candidate  for  county 
recorder  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friends  and,  as  a  fact,  considered  it  a  good 
joke  on  himself.  After  his  election,  he  took  kindly  to  the  office  and  would  have  liked 
to  be  reelected  but  his  friends  realized  his  strength  and  nominated  him  for  sheriff 
against  his  wishes.  His  election  as  sheriff  and  his  career  since  is  a  monument  to  him 
that  stands  on  the  records.” 
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By  Liisa  Penner 


A  Kid  From  Astoria 

Copies  of  Don  GoodalPs  book, 
The  Life  and  Ruminations  of  A  Kid 
From  Astoria ,  produced  with  the 
assistance  of  his  wife  Grace  Gramms 
Goodall,  can  be  read  at  the  Astoria 
Public  Library  and  the  Heritage 
Museum  archives.  The  book  was  written 
for  their  daughter  and  grandsons  and 
follows  the  path  of  this  family  from 
Astoria  to  Florida  with  many  stops  in 
between.  Don  has  had  an  interesting 
career  which  included  working  for  the 
Boy  Scouts  in  Montana  as  a 
professional  scout  executive,  service  in 
the  Navy  in  WWII,  as  the  District 
Manager  for  western  New  York  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
then  came  22  years  in  Washington  D.C., 
1st  as  Assistant  Manager  in  the  Public 
Affairs  Department  for  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  as  a  corporate 
representative  for  American  Cyanamid 
Co. 

Vern  Raw 

In  recent  months,  we  have  lost  two 
contributors  to  Cumtux,  “Vern”  Glen 
Raw  and  Kay  Allard  Baker. 

Every  few  months  or  so  for  the  last 
five  years,  we’ve  received  letters  or 
notes  from  Vern  Raw  suggesting  articles 
for  Cumtux  and  enclosing  material  to 
use.  Many  articles  that  have  appeared  in 
the  magazine  are  a  result  of  his 
promptings.  Vern  had  a  special  interest 
in  the  Clatsop  and  Chinook  Indians  and 
to  make  sure  they  were  not  forgotten, 
he,  on  his  own  initiative,  erected  several 
memorial  placques  to  Jenny  Michelle 
and  the  Latty  and  Cloutrie  families.  The 
first  time  he  called  me,  it  was  to  ask  if 
I’d  read  the  book  on  the  Latty-Cloutrie 


family  by  Len  Millard,  titled,  The 
Seasiders,  which  was  published  in  1980. 
To  make  sure  it  was  available  to  the 
public,  Vern  gave  copies  of  the  book  to 
CCHS  and  to  the  Astoria  Public 
Library.  Jim  Dennon,  former  editor  of 
Cumtux,  introduced  me  to  Vern  at  the 
installation  of  the  placque  to  Jennie 
Michelle  on  Indian  Way  in  Seaside 
many  years  ago. 

Vern  Raw  passed  away  September 
30,  1997  at  the  age  of  85. 

Kay  Baker 

Kay’s  article,  “Submarine  Below!” 
appeared  in  the  Summer  1994  issue  of 
Cumtux,  on  page  24.  He  told  of  his 
experience  flying  high  over  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River  in  a  National 
Guard  plane  in  December  1941  when 
the  crew  members  spotted  a  submarine 
below. 

Barbara  J.  Levine 

Another  person  who  will  be 
missed  greatly  is  Barbara  J.  Levine 
whose  energy  and  industry  helped 
establish  the  Cannon  Beach  Historical 
Society. 

Web  pages 

Kirsten  Gunderson,  who 
researched  the  justice  system  in  Clatsop 
County  last  year  for  her  high  school 
senior  project,  has  created  two  web 
pages  for  the  local  area.  They  are 
located  on  the  internet  at: 
columbia-pacific.interrain.org/tour 
columbia-pacific.interrain.org/astoria/ 
Click  on  “City  of  Astoria”  for  the 
second  page. 

Tour  of  Astoria 

Don  Marshall,  who  wrote  the  well- 
known  books,  Oregon  Shipwrecks  and 
California  Shipwrecks,  has  put  together 
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a  60  minute  tour  of  Astoria  on  audio 
tape.  Tapes  are  available  at  the  Astoria 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Godfather’s 
Book  Store  and  the  Heritage  Museum. 

The  Astoria  cable  system 

James  W.  Spencer  wrote  in 
response  to  an  article  in  the  Winter 
1997  Cumtux  and  has  given  us 
permission  to  quote  his  letter: 

“When  the  U.S.  Navy  sent  me,  as 
a  mid-Westemer,  initially  to  Astoria  in 
July,  1943,  as  a  fledgling  pilot  in  VS-50 
at  the  Astoria  airport,  quite  a  number  of 
things  changed  in  my  life,  among  them: 
meeting  and  marrying  Astorian  Mary 
Allen,  daughter  of  Dr.  A.G.  Allen.  The 
Allen  family  has  been  reviewed  in 
Cumtux ,  and  also,  you  printed  a  piece 
which  I  wrote,  ‘Navy  Scouting 
Squadron  Fifty’  in  the  Summer,  1990 
Cumtux  [when  Jim  Dennon  was  editor], 

“But  it  was  a  short  piece,  The 
First  Cable  Company’  in  the  Winter 
1997  Cumtux  which  spurs  me  to  write 
now.  I  was  a  partner  of  L.E.  ‘Ed’ 
Parsons  from  approximately  1950  to 
early  summer  1952,  in  Radio  Station 
KVAS.  Ed  had  started  KVAS  several 
years  before.  Elmer  Littlehales  was  the 
other  partner,  but  Ed  was  the  leader. 

“Ed’s  primary  expertise  was  in 
engineering,  however.  As  another  of  his 
related  enterprises,  he  operated  a  radio 
repair  shop  (on  Commercial  Street,  I 
believe).  In  this  shop  he  had  developed 
the  equipment  to  set  up  and  operate  the 
world’s  first  TV  cable  system,  with  the 
aid  of  an  assistant  who  manufactured 
the  necessary  electronic  components, 
designed  by  Ed. 

“The  system  started  with  a 
receiving  antenna  located  on  a  nearby 
hilltop  high  enough  to  receive  the  air¬ 
borne  broadcast  signals  -  these  are 
essentially  line-of-sight  signals  -  from 
the  hilltop  broadcast  antennas  of  the 
then-new  Portland  TV  stations.  These 
signals  then  were  electronically 
magnified  at  Ed’s  receiving  antenna  and 
started  down  hill  on  his  cable  toward  the 


homes  which  subscribed  to  Ed’s  cable 
service.  Along  the  cable  at  intervals 
were  located  more  small  boxes 
containing  equipment  to  boost  and 
maintain  the  strength  of  the  signals 
originally  received  from  Portland  so  that 
when  they  reached  the  TV  set  in  a 
subscriber’s  home  they  would  be  strong 
enough  to  enable  the  TV  set  to  process 
them  and  provide  a  watchable  picture 
on  the  screen. 

“The  catch  in  all  this  was  the 
ability  of  these  booster  boxes,  located 
on  poles  and  trees,  and  of  the  cable 
itself,  to  function,  and  to  continue  to 
function,  in  Astoria’s  frequently  wet 
weather.  This  was  pioneering 
equipment,  made  by  hand  on  a  very 
small  scale,  without  a  great  deal  of 
money  available  to  weather-proof  the 
booster  boxes.  And  the  coaxial  cable 
was  not  of  today’s  standards. 

“The  result  was  that  there  were 
frequent  outages  -  producing  complaints 
from  Ed’s  subscribers... 

“So  we  struggled  at  KVAS,  and  I 
decided  to  leave  in  1952  to  go  out  to  a 
broadcast  job  in  Hawaii.  In  retrospect  - 
ah,  wonderful  retrospect  -  if  I  had  had 
any  sense  I  would  have  tried  to  become 
involved  directly  in  Ed’s  fledgling  cable 
business,  with  its  enormous  future 
world-wide  possibilities.  I  note  now  in 
your  “First  Cable  Company”  piece  that 
Neil  Morfitt,  Graham  Barbey,  Ade 
Kerbel,  and  the  others  did  back  Ed 
beginning  in  December  1953. 

“Incidentally,  it  might  be  noted 
that  Ed  was  a  pioneer  Oregon  pilot  also, 
who  told  me  that  he  had  himself  built 
his  own  first  plane  in  the  ‘20s.  He  was 
actively  flying  in  the  early  ‘50s,  and  I 
occasionally  flew  his  personal  plane. 

“In  any  case,  this  is  another  first¬ 
hand  view  of  a  truly  history-making 
moment  in  Astoria/Clatsop  County 
history. 

Cordially, 

Jim  Spencer” 
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STATE  OF  OREGON, 
Clatsop  County. 


ss. 


Astoria,  Ork,,  Nov. 


. 1893, 


Mr. 


/ 


P.  M.,  of  said  day. 


PRESENT  THIS  AT  THE  CATE. 


Dear  Sir;  You  are  invited  to  be  present  at  the  Execu¬ 
tion  of  John  Reiter,  for  the  murder  of  Victor  Snellraan  com¬ 
mitted  August  4,  1893;  and  John  Hanson,  for  the  murder  of 
his  wife,  Caroline  Hanson,  coriimitted  July  26,  1893. 

The  Hon.  Circuit  Court,  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  for 
Clatsop  County,  has  directed  the  day  of  said  executions  to  he 
Friday,  Dec.  r,  1893,  between  the  hours  of  10  A.  M.  and  3 
Respectfully  Yours, 

H.  A.  SMITH,  Sheriff. 

_ Clatsop  County,  Oregon.,- 


CCHS  Collection 

One  of  several  hundred  invitations  issued  to  two  hangings  by  Clatsop  County 
Sheriff  H.A.  Smith  in  1893.  Both  hangings  were  planned  for  the  same  day,  but 
John  Hansen  received  a  reprieve  until  May  of  1894. 
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